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EDITORIAL 


On July 25, 1955, Carl Gustav Jung will celebrate his 
80th anniversary. His word association experiment, con- 
ducted and published 51 years ago, is widely known as 
are his contributions to the psychology of the uncon- 
scious and to psychotherapy. The Journal of Projective 
Techniques is proud to add its share to the anniversary 
celebration of this pioneer in the field of projective 
techniques. 


Our September issue will contain a series of articles 
demonstrating not only that his initial contribution to 
projective techniques has remained alive throughout all 
these years, but also that his influence has enriched the 
work with some of the other leading techniques widely 
used in our field. 


BRUNO KLOPFER 
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An Analysis of Twelve Longitudinal Rorschach Records of One Child 


Rosert M. ALLEN 
University of Miami 


In an earlier paper (1) the writer 
proposed that the longitudinal meth- 
od of studying the development of a 
child has a great deal to offer in 
terms of revealing the maturational 
process. The paper conducted the 
child through the year from age two 
to three: from vague Rorschach pro- 
ductivity at two to more intelligible 
responsivity at three years. In one 
year growth was noted with expan- 
sion of the apperceptive mass. 

The second paper (2) recorded the 
development in intellect and emo- 
tionality for the crucial period from 
three to five years of age. The arrival 
of a baby sister was manifested in a 
somewhat constricted protocol. How- 
ever, as the family unit became more 
stable the responses showed closer 
reality ties (within the context of 
childhood fact-fantasy living), and the 
pervasive influence of everyday expe- 


riences such as television shows, bod- 
ily curiosity, and natural phenomena 
(rain and thunder showers). Charac- 
teristic modes of behaving began to 
emerge during this early period: re- 
sort to “magic key’ (6) solutions for 
perplexing problems,  extratensive 
manner of dealing with environment- 
al stimuli, increasing conformity to 
social pressures, and a thriving effort 
to assimilate new experiences into 
his expanding apperceptive mass. 
This developmental process was not 
smooth. Growth followed an irregular 
path, but despite soft spots here and 
there progress was invariably toward 
intellectual and emotional adequacy 
with regard to life activities. 

The writer has continued admin- 
istering the Rorschach to his son, Jeff, 
every three months. Of the 20 proto- 
cols thus far obtained, the first eight 
are unscorable. The last 12, from age 
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four years, three months (hereafter 
4-3) to seven years, are summarized in 
Table I. 
Analysis of Table I 

Number of Responses (R): The 
total productivity is approximately 
the same since Jeff was 5-3. A survey 
of the individual percepts discloses 
an improvement in the quality of the 
responses, viz., language usage 
(phraseology and vocabulary) is much 
better, a closer tie to reality, better 
control over impulsivity (without sac- 
rificing childish enthusiasm, energy, 
and expected brashness), and a rising 
sensitivity to social amenities. The 
trend from 4-3 to 7-0 years of age is 
toward increased productivity. 

Location (W, D, Dd, S): The abso- 
lute numbers of W, D, Dd, and S will 
not be considered. Percentages are 
more appropriate for this analysis. 
The general tendency for the 33- 
month period is a reduction of W, an 
increase in D, and a gradual introduc- 
tion of Dd; no S has appeared as yet 
in the free association stage. The ap- 
proach below 5-3 is W!! D!. This 
shifts to D! W (Dd). Jeff's manner of 
approach to problems has been modi- 
fied from a nonspecific “larger” view 
of situations and events to a more 
adequate analysis of a total view. He 
now takes account of those parts 
which are readily assimilable into his 
apperceptive mass and which he can 
handle more satisfactorily, The popu- 
lar W and D portions of the blots are 
more frequently perceived and re- 
ported. Stated differently, early or- 
ganizational processes are too-inclu- 
sive and not clearly defined. With 
maturation the later W percepts show 
a better integration between concept 
and blot area. The large detail por- 
tions of the blots are also organized 
more keenly (note increase in F+- 
per cent) resulting in more populars 
and two good original percepts. The 
most significant development is the 
child’s beginning awareness of the 
minor essential details, Dd, for obtain- 
ing a more complete picture of events. 


This emerges at 5-6 and is in evidence 
at 7 years. Diminution of unclearly 
defined overviews and increase in the 
trend of seeing more facets of a situa- 
tion are indicative of a more intelli- 
gent mode of coping with life. It may 
be hypothesized that this continued 
wholesome growth should lead to an 
cptimal awareness of all aspects of 
situations from D! W (Dd) to W D 
Dd-+5S. It is interesting to note that 
the location distribution in these 12 
records follows the general develop- 
mental picture specified by Halpern 
(5, pp. 21-24). 

Determinants: Changes noted are 
not quite as dramatic as in the Loca- 
tion area, but perceptual modifica- 
tions appear over the entire five-year 
period of observation. 

Human movement (M) is not pro- 
duced until 5-3, although human fig- 
ure identification is made much 
earlier. The first moving human is a 
fairytale figure, in plate IV, “A giant, 
nothing else but a giant with a tree 
behind him.” This percept still per- 
sists, at no time is the figure a threat- 
ening one. The usual popular con- 
cept in plate III has not emerged as 
M. These are still animals of one 
kind or another seen in action (FM). 
Apparently Jeff's responsiveness does 
not include fully matured ideas con- 
cerning a significant male adult, or 
perhaps his self-concept only peripher- 
ally defines his social role. At 7 years 
of age there is no reason to expect a 
finite definition of self beyond that 
which is emerging from childhood 
fantasy and identification. This does 
not imply that he is not cognizant of 
people and role-taking and role-play- 
ing. He simply has not crystallized his 
own part in life’s drama—and why 
should he at this age? 

The childhood self-concept, his 
present activity (as guided by puerile 
drives, immature imagination, and 
childish energy) is being properly 
channelized and developed. The pat- 
tern of life activities is positive, re- 
laxed, and wholesome within the con- 
text of a growing, active, exploring, 
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and learning youngster who must, at 
the same time, comply with social 
pressures and deal with the concom- 
itant personal’ pressures. That move- 
ment is reported is a reflection of his 
developing tolerance for change and 
a freer interpretation of the environ- 
ment. This 1s within bounds as indi- 
cated by optimal F and F-+ percent- 
ages. As physical energy and_ basic 
biological drives increase so does their 
expression in FM, a healthy stage in 
childhood lite. 

A growing awareness of a disturb- 
ing element in living is revealed by 
the persistent report of an “explosion” 
in plate IX and a lingering interest 
in “lightning and thunder’ concepts. 
The latter has been reported for years 
and may represent an habitually elicit- 
ed engram whose original portent no 
longer exists for him. The former re- 
port of an “explosion” to the pink of 
plate 1X appears for the first time in 
the 6-0 protocol, a poor record be- 
cause of Jeff's attempts at adjusting 
to a preschool program. This particu- 
lar percept has become less violent 
since reported for the first time one 
year ago. This is the response at 6-0: 
“The red is an explosion, it blasts 
up.” Note the reduction in upheaval 
as verbalized in the 7-0 record: “The 
bottom’s an explosion, the pink.” The 
feeling tone is subdued, thus mitigat- 
ing the basic meaning of the concept. 
Halpern (5, p. 38) accounts for this 
phenomenon: “ . explosions and 
fires are numerous in the records of 
the child from four and a half to six 
or eight. These reveal the pent up 
aggressive impulses that so strongly 
beset him at this age, as he expe- 
riences many frustrations in his strug- 
gles with authority and in his efforts 
to comply with environmental de- 
mands and win the love and approba- 
tion of those who are important to 
him.” 

The form value, as inferred from F 
and F+ percentages, has undergone 
changes. From years 4-0 to 5-0 F% is 
at the low optimal level, from 5-0 to 
6-0 there is a marked increase in the 
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use of pure form concomitant with 
the increase in FM. It would appear 
that Jeff must utilize outer control to 
offset internal promptings. He does 
not have sufhcient maturity and re- 
sources for stability within himself to 
control these drives, therefore he re- 
sorts to external reality ties to help 
maintain dynamic homeostasis. From 
5-9 to 7-0 there is a settling down to 
testing and using reality more ade- 
quately (F°., 42; F+9%, 100). The 
movement is definitely toward a more 
intelligent approach to the organiza- 
tion and interpretation of stimuli in 
the life space as they symbolize prob- 
lems to be met, assimilated, and 
solved with some degree of objectiv- 
ity, yet not to the exclusion of emo- 
tionality. The latter is most certainly 
a characteristic of child lite. The en- 
tire picture is one in which the 
youngster is feeling his way with new- 
ly conceived notions of right, wrong, 
good, and bad. 

Responsiveness to the achromatic 
tones of the plates (c, k, K, and C’) is 
gross at first; gradually finer discrimin- 
ations are made. Early awareness ol 
black as a color first appears at 4-6. 
The writer believes that this reflects 
Jeff's early gained color knowledge 
through experience with black crayon, 
pencil, black and white television, and 
other cognate contacts, Sensitivity to 
shading nuances enters at 5-3, and 
persists in a small degree. Thus, Jeft 
has learned to differentiate within the 
black-gray continuum and is begin- 
ning to appreciate subtle differences 
in the various phases of problems. At 
7 years he is still more impressed by 
black as a color than by its tones. He 
will require further experience in 
order to understand subtleties in situ- 
ations more completely. 

The mode of his affective relation- 
ships with the external milieu, as 
measured by the FC:CF-+-C ratio, fol- 
lows expectancy. After 5-3 FC slightly 
outnumbers CF-+-C; prior to that age 
consistent control over emotionality is 
not present. The post-infantile im- 
pulsiveness and poorly controlled af- 
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fectivity very slowly give way to a 
more realistically subdued manner of 
reacting to the environment. In Jeff 
this change has taken place: from the 
4-3 FC:CF+C ratio of 1:5 to a ratio 
of 4:3 at 7 years. Despite the presence 
of emotional control he is still capable 
of childhood eagerness and temerity. 
However, the repressing influences in 
the social environment are affecting 
the child’s responsiveness. In keeping 
with the basic personality structure, 
the Erlebnistypus (3, 4) is consistently 
extroversive. Moreover, this ratio must 
be considered in the light of Hal- 
pern’s hypothesis regarding children’s 
Rorschachs (5, p. 34): “In the M:C 
ratio there is, therefore, bound to be 
an emphasis on extroversion, and all 
studies of children agree on_ this 
point.” She continues that it is “not 
entirely justified” to state that chil- 
dren respond “primarily to the de- 
mands of the environment.” She ex- 
plains this, “ the FM responses 
play much the same part for the child 
that the M responses do for the adult.” 
Therefore, evaluating the Experience 
Balance in this manner modifies Jeff's 
extreme extroversiveness. Further- 
more, the same tendency is main- 
tained when M:Sum C and FM-+-m: 
Fc+c+C’ ratios are combined. 

Like most children, Jeff’s eyes are 
larger than his intellectual stomach. 
He sees much more than he can satis- 
factorily account for. Thus, the W:M 
ratio, reduced from 7:1 at 4-3 to 4:1 
at 7 years, is still indicative of inade- 
quate mental maturity for coping 
with all of the environmental stimuli 


Four years, three months 


kL. of 
1. Isee a rat. W F—A 
17” 
nH. 2 


1. I see some lightning banging into 
clouds. W CF, m N. 

2. Black smoke, that’s a fire, red is the 
lightning. 
D C’F, CF Smoke, N. Fire 
44” 


that impinge upon him and to which 
he attempts to respond. The growth 
that has taken place is seen in the in- 
creased and improved F+ per cent, 
M+ replacing M—, FM-+ over FM-, 
augmented and improved FC, and 
better organized F. These mirror 
growth toward intellectual and emo- 
tional maturity. 


Content: Jeff is still in a child’s 
world which is gradually becoming 
populated by people. While this con- 
cern with people is still in the fairy- 
folk and animal-for-human stage, he 
is capable of conforming to the cul- 
tural mores of youthful thinking — 
acceptable P percentage. Here, too, 
may be seen a gradual evolvement of 
populars characteristic of the adoles- 
cent and adult. He can go beyond 
routine thinking to produce good or- 
iginal responses at 5-9 and 6-9. This 
should not be surprising. A child can 
probe here and there without regard 
to limits since consequences are a sec- 
ondary rather than a primary consid- 
eration to him. It is also heartening to 
know that childish eagerness can 
sometimes lead to something new. 

The quantitative aspects of the last 
12 records, from 4-9 to 7-0, disclose 
a movement toward unfolding intel- 
lectual and emotional maturity in 
Jeff. This is supported by the qualita- 
tive features of the progressing series 
of protocols. Two records illustrate 
the growth toward maturity. Only the 
free associations are given below; all 
plates are in the upright position 
throughout. 


Seven years, zero months 
L. 
1. Two black birds on a tree. 
W FC’, F+,A 
11” 
: 
1. Lightning. DCN 


2. Two elephants. D FM--, FC’ A 
6” 





VI 
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im. 7 
1. I see some more lightning and two 


smokes and fire again. 
W CF, C’F, N, Smoke 


67” 


07 
IV. 4” 


1. I see a big black man, walking, a 
Negro. W M-, FC’ H 


18” 
vi = 
1. Some more smoke. W C’F Smoke 
8” 
Vu. 2 
lL. Cat: D FA. 


2. I don’t know what this is, it 1. 1. 
a big dropping victrola. D F—Obj 


7” 


VII. 2” 
1, Two lambs. D F4Ad 


2. A church house far down. 
D F+-Arch 


26” 


VE. 2” 
1. Two little lions running up the 
green. D FM A P 


2. Blue, orange, and pink. 
W C, Colors 


292” 
rX.. 5” 
1. Big lightning and thunder. 
W CF N 
20” 
x. 
1. Lots of lightning and thunder. 
DCFN 
2. Long snakes, red snakes. 
DFCA 
57” 


The evolution of Rorschach be- 
navior from the preschool child to 
the first-grader is revealing. The pro- 
tocols between 4-3 and 7-0 disclose 
this change; the same change is dra- 
matically evident in the card-to-card 
comparison of the above two records. 
The seven-year protocol reveals short- 
er reaction time, less perseveration of 
the “magic key” solution to problems, 
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III. 5” 
1. It’s monkeys. D FM+ A 
2. A bow. D FC+ Clo P 
23” 
iv. i 
1. It’s a giant with a tree in the back. 
W M- (H) P 
10” 
Vv. 
1. A lady bird. W FM+ A P 
4” 
Vi. i* 
1. It’s a cat, a giant cat skin. 
W F AObj 
6” 


ow 
1. A church. D F+-Arch 
2. A tree. D FC’ Pl 

8. Two bunnies. D F+A 


‘ 


” 


v. 2 
1. It’s a tree. D FC+P! P 


2. Red seals. D FC FM A 


15” 


IX. 3” 
1. I see a tree. D CF Pl 


2. Bottom’s an explosion, pink. 
D C,m Expl 


l Qn 


x. Se 
1. Bunny. D F4+Ad P 
2. Pig. DFC A 
3. Spider. D F+-A P 
4. Cow. D F+A 
5. Leaf. D F+Pl 
6. Mountain. D F N 


14” 


differentiated use of form that is more 
closely tied to reality and better or- 
ganized, quality and variety of con- 
tent are improved, and the overall 
picture from 4-3 to 7-0 shows whole 
some growth. 


SUMMARY 


This paper presents twelve proto 
cols of the writer’s son taken at three- 
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month intervals from four years, three 
months to seven years of age inclu- 
sive. A careful analysis of the quan- 
titative and qualitative data that are 
made available by this longitudinal 
study of a growing boy clearly depicts 
the development of perceptual proc- 
esses that reflect the intellectual and 
emotional maturation of the child. 

It is felt that such studies could 
furnish more valid data for genetic 
theory building since it would result 
in both longitudinal and cross sec- 
tional information essential for rais- 
ing inferences, checking hypotheses, 
and generating new questions regard- 
ing personality development. 
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Rorschach Populars In a Sample of Haitian Protocols ' 
ERIKA E. BOURGUIGNON and EMILY WESTERKAMM NETT 


INTRODUCTION 

Definition 

Among various criteria for evaluat- 
ing test protocols, Rorschach in his 
Psychodiagnostik (16) suggested the 
concept of the “vulgar” response, 
which he defined as one which occurs 
in one case out of three. For the pur- 
poses of individual interpretation, he 
saw the value of the “popular’’ re- 
sponse as that of being an indication 
of the individual’s participation in 
the perceptual organization of the col- 
lectivity. Since that time, a number 
of other definitions have been put for- 
ward. Hertz (10) and Guirdham (7) 
accept a frequency of one in six as 
sufficient, as do Ames and her col- 
laborators (1). Beck’s list (2) consists 
of responses whose frequency is three 
times that of the next most frequent 
response to the same location, Klop- 
fer’s (13) list largely overlaps with 
that of the above mentioned investi- 
gators, but his choice of percepts is 
not primarily based on_ statistical 
analysis of a sample of records, but 
rather on expectations derived from 
the Gestalt character of the blots. As 
such, they are somewhat looser in 
terms of content, as compared with 
the lists of other investigators. Fur- 
thermore, Klopfer (16) also claims 
that these categories will be present, 
given a sufficiently large sample, re- 
gardless of cultural group. 
The Cross-Cultural Approach 

The cross-cultural approach to the 
use of the P concept has been some- 
what hampered by the lack of agree- 
ment among those who have set up 
criteria and lists of P forms in Europe 
and America. The fact that in most 
instances they have not published lists 
of actual frequencies or rank orders, 
makes comparisons difficult. 

However, the potential cultural 
variability and the need to establish 
P forms anew for each group was rec- 


ognized as early as 1935 by the Bleul- 
ers (4) in their study of Moroccan 
Arabs. In their pioneer article, they 
state that they made no use of the P 
concept “ .. . because to this end it 
would be necessary to set up new 
standards for the Arabs.” 

In 1945, Hallowell (8) tested the 
concept of the popular response on a 
sample of Saulteaux (Ojibwa) Indian 
records. In analysing the records of 
102 Saulteaux adults, he compared 
the responses of these Indians with 
the “populars” established by various 
other investigators, with European or 
American subjects. Instead of choos- 
ing a set percentage as his criterion for 
P, he lists the 25 most frequent re- 
sponses of his sample. Furthermore, 
he compared the frequencies of his 
adult group, with that of a sample ol 
Saulteaux children, and found certain 
differences between the two groups. 
He also found that some P forms re- 
mained constant in the comparison 
between adults and children, and be- 
tween Saulteaux and European and 
American subjects, while others 
varied; some forms frequently seen 
by the Indians being absent among 
the other groups, while conversely, 
some forms frequent among other 
groups being absent or rare among 
the Indians. Consequently, Hallowell 
suggested that there might be found 
to be three types of “popular” re- 
sponses: 

1. Unique populars, i.e., those most 
frequently selected by only one 
particular cultural group. 





* The test data on which the present article 


is based were collected in Haiti by F. 
Bourguignon during a_ year’s field trip 
(1947-1948), which was made possible by a 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York and the Graduate School of 
Northwestern University, whose ‘assistance 
is here gratefully acknowledged. All statis- 
tical analyses in this paper were made by 
FE. Westerkamm Nett. 
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2. Common populars, i.e., those se- 
lected by several such groups. 

3. Universal populars, i.c., those se- 
lected by all cultural groups. 

A number of cross-cultural Ror- 
schach studies have been published 
since 1945, but only Joseph and Mur- 
ray (12) worked out a list of P forms 
by the one case out of three criterion 
for their sample of 30 adult Chamor- 
ros. Most of the other investigators 
either neglected the P concept alto- 
gether, or scored according to Klop- 
fer’s list. Honigman (11), in his 
monograph on the Kaska, uses Beck’s 
list of “popular” responses; in addi- 
tion he also counts as “popular” any 
response appearing more than once in 
his sample of 28 subjects. However, 
the resulting list of “popular” re- 
sponses is not given. In his recent re- 
view of cross-cultural Rorschach 
studies, Hallowell (9) gives us some 
further comparative data from addi- 
tional studies of American Indian 
groups that have so far remained un- 
published. 

In the following, we wish to present 
some data from Haiti which bear on 
the problem of the applicability of 
the P concept, and to compare our 
material with other comparable fig- 
ures. 


The Haitian Sample 


In our analysis of the Rorschach 
protocols of 36 adult Haitians, we 
have attempted to follow a procedure 
similar to that of Hallowell described 
above. Our sample consists of 18 adult 
females and 18 adult males, adult be- 
ing defined as 16 years and above, 
following Hallowell’s criterion. Mem- 
bers of the two major social group- 
ings (5), “élite” and ‘“‘masses” are in- 
cluded; both urban and non-urban 
individuals are represented in the 
sample, for although most of the 
tests were adminisiered in Port-au- 
Prince, the population is quite mobile 
and individuals from other parts of 
the island were selected as well. In 
education and occupation a_ wide 


range is represented in the sample 
from illiterates to teachers and writ- 
ers, from peasants to former Cabinet 
members. The age range is from 16 
to 56, the median age being approxi- 
mately 20.5 years. The group is cul- 
turally highly heterogeneous, in that 
members of the élite are strongly im- 
bued with French literary tradition, 
while the world view of the peasants 
is strongly influenced, if not entirely 
determined by the Afro-Catholic re- 
ligion that has come to be known as 
vodun. Some of the subjects are 
known to experience spirit possession 
in connection with this religion. As to 
language, some of the protocols were 
administered in French, others in 
Creole, while some showed evidence 
of language mixing. The tests were 
administered by E. B. and two Haitian 
assistants: M. Maurice Dieudonné, 
and M. Roger Mortel. 

Using Rorschach’s criterion of se- 
lection by one out of three persons, 
there are six P forms for the 36 Hai- 
tian adults, as indicated in Table I: 
Card VIII, DI, quadruped (with or 
without FM); Card V, W, winged crea- 
ture; Card I, W, Winged Creature, 
Card Il, W or W, Human Figures; 
Card HI, W or W, Human Figures; 
Card X, DI, Sea Animals (many leg- 
ged creatures). 

Differences between males and fe- 
males for the twenty-five most fre- 
quently selected categories are not 
statistically significant, except for one 
percept: Card IV, W, Winged Crea- 
ture, which is selected by 33.3 per cent 
of the males and no females.? Such 
differences do not occur in the six 
most frequently selected categories, or 
those qualifying as “‘populars” accord- 
ing to Rorschach’s norm of one case 
out of three. On the other hand, if the 
criterion of one in six is chosen, this 
item would have to be taken into 
consideration. 





* Since the samples were small (18 of each 
sex), the usual formula for critical ratio 
was corrected for small samples as described 
by Cronbach (6). 
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Tas_e I—Twenty-five Most Frequently Selected Content Categories of 
36 Adult Haitian Subjects, by Sex * 


Card Location Content Number Total Male Female 
(Klopfer’s) Percent Number Percent Number Percent 

VUl DI Quadruped $2 88.9 17 94.4 15 83.3 
V WwW Winged Creature 27 75.0 13 tz 14 77.8 
I WwW Winged Creature 19 52.8 11 61.1 8 44.4 
II W Human Figures 17 47.2 8 444 9 50.0 
[il Wor W_ Human Figures 15 41.7 7 38.9 8 44.4 
x D1 Sea Animal 13 36.1 9 50.0 4 222 
Ill D2 Animal 10 27.8 3 16.7 7 338.9 
VIII D3 Tree 10 27.8 3 16.7 7 33.9 
IV WwW Human Figure 9 25.0 H 22.2 5 27.8 
VI W or W_Formless Object 8 22.2 3 16.7 5 27.8 


Vill Wor Dr Object on which 


Animal Climbs 8 22 4 222 i 222 
VII Ww Formless Object 7 19.4 2 11.1 5 27.8 
VI D2 Cross . 19.4 3 16.7 4 22.2 
Il D1 Anatomy 6 16.7 2 11.1 4 22.2 
IV WwW Winged Creature 6 16.7 6 LS ately 0.0 
Vil WwW Human 6 16.7 5 27.8 ] 5.6 
IX D6 Person or Hd 6 16.7 4 22 2 11.1 
4 D9 Formless Object 6 16.7 1 22.2 2 11.1 
Ill D8 One of the Two 
Human Figures 6 16.7 2 11.1 4 22.2 
IX Wor W_ Flowers and Containers 5 13.9 0 0.0 5 27.8 
II W or D3 Animal (s) 5 13.9 z 11.1 3 16.7 
VI D2 Winged Creature 5 13.9 2 11.1 3 16.7 
VI W or W_ Sea Animal 4 11.1 l 5.6 3 16.7 
I Di Human Figure 4 11.1 3 16.7 I 5.6 
Ill D1 Bow Tie, Ribbon 
Butterfly i 11.1 l 5.6 3 16.7 


* It must be recognized that the categories of “content” are essentially established at the 
discretion of the classifier. We proceeded by grouping individual responses, preferably into 
categories already established, as in Klopfer’s list of P's, or in Hallowell’s list of the 25 most 
frequently seen contents among his Saulteaux subjects. The remaining responses to specific 
D or W locations, were grouped according to larger classes, where this procedure seemed 
justified. Thus Card VI Wor W “formless object” includes mountains, smoke, wall, clouds, 
tears or symbolic as is the case with Card VII W. Card VI D2 cross includes one church 
tower; Card X D9 formless object includes wall, sky, steppes, and rocky shore. Hallowell 
recognizes the fact that the degree of content specificity prescribed by different investigators 
varies considerably. 


** Difference between male and female statistically significant at .01 level. 


The average number of P’s pro- Comparisons of Haitians, Saulteaux 

duced for the total sample is 3.89. A || and Chamorros 

breakdown by sex results in an aver- Having established the twenty-five 
age of 4.33 P for males, and 3.44 for content categories most frequently 
females, a difference of .89. A break- seen by our Haitian subjects, we may 
down by class results in an average of compare this list with that provided 
4.35 for upper class respondents, and by Hallowell for the Saulteaux adults, 
3.47 for lower class respondents, a as well as with the “populars” estab- 
difference of .88. The highest aver- lished by Joseph and Murray (12) for 
age incidence of P occurs among up- a group of 30 Chamorro Adults, 

ted on males hited the ~~ Of the six percepts that qualify as 
among lower class females (3.18). The pyaitian populars by the criterion of 
figures for upper class females (3.86) 
and lower class males (3.88) approach — * Kjopfer et al (14, p. 312) expect 5 P’s in an 
the average for the total group.® average record of 20 to 45 responses. 
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Tas_e I1—Comparison of 25 Content Categories Most Frequently Seen by 
36 Haitian Adults With the Frequency of the Same Categories 
Seen by 102 Saulteaux Adults and 30 Chamorro Adults 


Card Location Content 1 2 3 
Haitians Saulteaux Chamorros 
No. % No. % No. %, 

Vul D1 Quadruped a2 88.9 96 94.1 27 90.0 
Vv Ww Winged Creatures 27 75.0 52 51.0 15 50.0 
I WwW Winged Creatures 19 52.8 38 $72 11 36.7 
II WwW Human Figures 17 47.2 18 17.6 Sie utes 
III Wor W_~ Human Figures 15 41.7 36 se 17 56.7 
X D1 Sea Animal 13 36.1 sim Saar 5 16.7 
Il] D2 Animal 11 30.6 18 i 
Vill D3 Tree 10 27.8 27 a 
IV WwW Human 9 25.0 21 a ee 
VI Wor W_ Formless Object 8 a Se Se ne a 
Vill Wor Dr Object on which 

Animal Climbs 8 19.4 Sa -- e ? 
VI D2 Cross 2 yo Pe a ae 
Vil WwW Formless Object 7 19.4 11* 10.7 ites. « ) eaeen 
Ill DI Anatomy 6 16.7 ies — 5 16.7 
1V WwW Winged Creature 6 16.7 16 15.6 12+ 40.0 
VII WwW Human 6 16.7 17 16.6 ise 80 (t«C 
IX D6 Person or Hd. 6 16.7 36 SS nn 
xX D9 Formless Object 6 16.7 sees nese 
Ill D8 One of the two 

human figures 6$ 16.7 on lala sad 
IV WwW Formless Object 5 a 
VI Wor W_ Flowers and 

Containers 5 13.9 ae OS ee ice t«C;s St 
II W or D3. Animal (s) 5 13.9 78 76.1 10 33.3 
VI W or W_ Sea Animal 4 Nees ee < 
I Di Human Figure 1 11.1 
Ill DI Bowtie, Ribbon, 

Butterfly 4 11.1 se I 33 


* Saulteaux includes only “clouds.” 
+ Chamorro Location is W or W. 
+ Includes 1 human skeleton. 


one case out of three, two (Humans, 
W Card II, and Sea Animal, D1 Card 
X), are not so qualified by the Saul- 
teaux and the Chamorros. 

If the criterion of one in six is se- 
lected, we arrive at a total of 19 P for 
our Haitian adults, including one 
form, which as pointed out above, in- 
volves a significant difference between 
males and females. Hallowell (9) re- 
ports a total of 23 P forms among the 
Saulteaux adults, on the basis of the 
same criterion. In the Haitian list of 
19 percepts, we get 6 Animals (in- 
cluding winged creatures, among 
which are included 2 airplanes, and 
6 werewolves, as well as the usual 
bats and butterflies); 6 Humans, (in- 
cluding for Card JI particularly a 


number of masked and disguised and 
hooded figures), one anatomy percept 
(Card III, the usual, bowtie, ribbon), 
5 Objects of which 4 are characterized 
by exceedingly vague form, and only 
one nature response (tree, Card VIII). 
Both in terms of content and _ loca- 
tion we have here a striking difference 
between the Haitian and the 25 con- 
tent categories listed most frequently 
for the Saulteaux by Hallowell. The 
Haitians show a large number of W 
areas and ‘‘Formless Object” content, 
the Saulteaux having many more D’s 
and dd’s and Animal content. 

Of the 13 content categories listed 
for both Haitian and Saulteaux sam- 
ples, a difference in frequencies of 
content categories selected exists at a 
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TABLE I11—Klopfer “Popular” Responses Compared with Frequency Seen 
by 36 Haitian Adults, 30 Chamorro Adults, and 102 Saulteaux Adults 


Card Location Haitians Chamorros Saulteaux 
(Klopfer) Content No. % No. % No. % 

Popular In All Three Groups 
I Ww Winged Creature 19 52.8 11 36.7 38 37.2 
V Ww Winged Creature 27 75.0 5 50.0 52 51.0 
VIII DI Quadrupeds 32 89.9 27 90.0 96 94.1 
II W 2 Human Figures 15 41.7 17 56.7 36 35.2 
Popular In Two Groups 
i W or D3 Animal (s) 5 13.9 10 33.3 78 37.2 
X D1 Sea Animal 13 36.1 > 16.7 os  . le 
Xx D7 Rabbit, Donkey, 

Goat 2 5.6 6 20.0 56 55.0 
Popular In No Group 
It DI Bowtie, Butterfly, 

etc. 4 11.1 | $3 i 4 peaie 
Popular In One Group 
VI Wor D1 Animal Skin 2 5.6 9 30.0 20 19.6 
X D2 Caterpillar, etc. l 2.8 5 16.7 mee t« 
Popular In Onlv One Group — But Not A Klopfer Popular 
II Wor W_ Human Figures 17 47.2 so Is 17.6 
IV WorW_ Winged Creature 6 16.7 12 10.0 16 15.6 
IX D6 Human Figures 6 16.7 oes 36 35.2 
IX D3 Animal Head 0 0.0 aE 36 35.2 


statistically significant level for four 
categories. These are the following 
percepts, Card V W Winged Crea- 
tures, Card If W Human Figures, 
Card HI D2 Animals, Card Il W or 
D3 Animals. 

A similar comparison between 
Chamorro and Haitian samples, and 
between Chamorro and Saulteaux 
samples was not possible since the 
Chamorro twenty-five most frequently 
selected content categories were not 
presented as such. “Populars” accord- 
ing to the Rorschach criterion were 
listed for this sample, however, and 
additional information was given con- 
cerning the content categories listed 
by Klopfer as Universal Populars. Of 
the nine percentages listed, only one 
was significantly different from the 
Haitian frequencies—The Card III 
DI Butterfly, Ribbon, Bow Tie con- 
tent. The percentages could be com- 
pared with six of the Saulteaux per- 
centages, and two were significantly 
different statistically — Card IV W 
Winged Creature and Card II W or 
D3 Animal(s). In the first case the 
Chamorro frequency was greater; in 





* Significance was determined at the .01 level. 


the second, the Saulteaux. 

Table LI checks Klopfer’s universal 
populars against P forms established 
empirically in samples of respond- 
ents from three societies, our criterion 
being, as already indicated, a re- 
sponse given by one subject out of 
three. In other words, this Table at- 
tempts to indicate to what extent 
there is concensus of perception in 
our three cultural groups. We find 
the following content categories in 
all three of the groups under investi- 
gation and as listed by Klopfer as 
Universal Populars: Card I W 
Winged Creature, Card III W Two 
Human Figures, Card V W Winged 
Creature, Card VIII DI Quadrupeds. 
It is further to be noted that Card V 
W Winged Creature is listed by Hal- 
lowell (9) as found among the five 
most frequent responses in five addi- 
tional Indian groups; Navaho, Zuni, 
Menomini, Tuscarora. and Wind 
River Shoshone. Card VIII D1 Quad. 
rupeds is found in four such groups: 
Navaho, Zuni, Menomini, and Wind 
River Shoshone, and Card III W Hu- 
man Figures by three: Navaho, Men- 
omini, and Tuscarora. 
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Card II W or D3 Animal (s) is con- 
sidered a P by Klopfer, as it is among 
the Saulteaux and the Chamorro. Hal- 
lowell reports it as among the five 
most frequent responses for four fur- 
ther Indian groups: Menomini, Tus- 
carora, Zuni and Navaho. Among the 
Haitians however, this form is seen 
by only 13.9 per cent of our subjects, 
it therefore qualifies as a P by neither 
the one out of three criterion nor by 
the criterion of one out of six. 

Card X D1 Sea Animal is found to 
be a P form according to Klopfer’s 
list, and among the Haitians as well. 
It is not listed among the Chamorros 
or the Saulteaux. On the other hand, 
Card X D7 Rabbit, Donkey, Goat, 
occurs only among the Saulteaux and 
on Klopfer’s list, and Hallowell finds 
it among the five most frequent re- 
sponses for three additional Indian 
tribes: Wind River Shoshone, Zuni, 
and Navaho. It does not occur among 
the Chamorro or the Haitians. In- 
deed, among our Haitian subjects 
Rabbit was not once used for that lo- 
cation, while there was only one don- 
key and one calf (also a long-eared 
animal). While rabbits are not plenti- 
ful in the Haitian environments, don- 
keys and goats certainly are, and rab- 
bits do occur twice with reference to 
other locations. 

Three items of Klopfer’s list of P’s 
are not seen with sufficient frequency 
by any of the other groups. These are: 
Card III D1 Bowtie, Ribbon, Butter- 
fly, Card VI W or D1 Animal Skin, 
and Card X D2 Caterpillar. 

On the other hand, there are four 
Responses not listed as popular by 
Klopfer, which occur with a sufficient 
frequency among one or the other of 
the groups under investigation: Card 
II W or W Human Figures is seen 
by 47.2 per cent of the Haitian sub- 
jects, This is incidentally also scored 
as popular by Rorschach for his Swiss 
subjects. It is also scored a “‘popular”’ 
by Beck for Americans. 

Card IV W or W Winged Creature 
may be considered a P only for the 
Chamorros, while Card IX D6 Human 


Figures, and D3 Animal Head are 
unique to the Saulteaux. 

Only Card VII shows no P response 
for any of the groups, although Ror- 
schach scored D2 or D3, Animal o1 
Human Head or Mask a P among his 
Swiss subjects. 

While we thus see certain group 
differences in P frequencies emerge, 
Klopfer’s admonition to the effect that 
large samples be used in empirical 
verification should be kept in mind 
here. The Haitian sample of 36 per- 
sons is just above the minimum of 30 
which it is advisable to use for sta- 
tistical purposes. 


The Relationship Between Content 
and Location in Establishing P 

For our Haitian sample we have at- 
tempted to treat the matter of P’s in 
still another way. In Table IV the 
percentage of respondents selecting a 
content category is calculated on the 
basis of the number of respondents 
selecting the area for a given card. 
This was done only for the six “pop- 
ular” responses according to Ror- 
schach’s criterion, or the six most fre- 
quently selected areas and locations. 

The relationship between frequen- 
cy of content and location was estab- 
lished here for purposes of illustrat- 
ing several points.® First, it demon- 
strates that while there is a relation- 
ship between the number of subjects 
selecting a content category who also 
select a given location, it is not a one- 
to-one relationship. In other words, 
content categories selected as occur- 
ring most frequently on the basis of 
the total number of respondents (36 
in this case) can be ranked in the 
order in which they appear in column 
2, whereas content categories selected 
on the basis of total number of re- 
spondents selecting a given location 
(34 for Card VIII D1) are ordered as 


5 This is a modification of Beck’s technique 
for arriving at P (2, p. 291). “In respect to 
a given W or D, the percentage of the P 
association in relation to all the responses 
on that W or D is approximaately three 
times—or more—as great as that of the next 
most frequent response for that W or D.” 
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Tas_e IV—The Six Most Frequently Selected Percepts and Their 
Relationship to the Frequency with Which the Area is 
Selected by 36 Haitians 


Percent of 


(1) (2) Subjects (3) 
Number of Number of Selecting Rank 
Subjects Subjects C Basedon Order 
Location Selecting Selecting Subjects of 
Card (Klopfer’s) Location Content Content Selecting L_ Percents 
Vill DI 34 Quadruped 32 95.0 1 
Vv Ww 35 Winged Crea. 27 77.0 2 
I Ww 28 Winged Crea. 19 68.0 5S 
II Ww 24 Human Figure 17 71.0 4 
Ill WorW 22 Human Figure 15 68.0 55 
X D1 17 Sea Animals 13 76.0 3 


in column 3 of Table IV. Between the 
percentages for the first four content 
categories ranked in column 3 there 
are no differences other than those 
expected to occur by chance. It is sug- 
gested here that this may be a more 
rigorous basis for selecting Ps within 
a given sample. We can be assured 
that the individual Haitian who se- 
lects the percepts ranked 1, 2, 3, or 4 
is more closely approximating the 
“perceptual patterning of the collec- 
tivity” than one selecting either of 
the two percepts ranking 5.5. 
Second, and closely connected to 
the above point, is the kind of cross- 
cultural comparison that this type of 
analysis makes possible. In this paper 
we have no basis for such comparison 
because for other adult samples fig- 
ures on the content-location relation- 
ship are not available. These statistics 
would appear to provide a basis for 
establishing what might perhaps be 
less arbitrary criteria for the P con- 
cept than any other. The evidence for 
the success of this technique awaits 
publication of comparable | and 
subsequent statistical analysis of com- 
senile results, for different groups. 


The Relationship Between 
Determinants and the P Concept 
Following Rorschach we have sug- 
gested earlier in this paper that P re- 
sponses indicate something of the per- 
ceptual approach of a given com- 
munity. We have preferred to restrict 
ourselves on the whole to a discussion 
of P in terms of the one out of three 


criterion, for we find that this is the 
criterion most frequently used by 
other investigators, thus providing a 
better basis for comparison. 

W. Klopfer, in his recent discussion 
of P (15), indicates something of the 
different potentialities of the various 
cards. As we compare the P forms dis- 
cussed by him with those of the groups 
investigated in the present article, one 
is struck by disagreements as well as 
agreements. Thus, in none of the per- 
cepts that upon investigation turn out 
to be Ps among the Haitians, Cham- 
orros or Saulteaux, is Fc or cF a re- 
quirement, as it is in the anes “Ani- 
mal Skin” for Card VI, which is a P 
in Klopfer’s list and is scored as such 
by most investigators with European 
and American subjects. Among our 
Haitian subjects, only two actually 
saw the familiar animal skin in Card 
VI, while four subjects saw sea ani- 
mals in that eard. This seems to indi- 
cate a rareness of texture responses, a 
phenomenon mentioned by Billig, 
Gillin and Davidson (3) in their study 
of Guatemala Indians and Ladinos. 
They interpreted this rareness of tex- 
ture responses as a lack of awareness 
of contacts with others. 

A similar problem arises with ref- 
erence to another percept—Card II, 
W Human Figures. Table III indi- 
cates that this percept is a Haitian 
“popular” seen more frequently than 
Card Ill, W Human Figures. While 
for other groups the typical M is to be 
found in Card II1, some Haitian sub- 
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jects who saw human figures in Card 
Il were unable to see them in Card 
III. An additional feature of the hu- 
man figures in Card II as seen by our 
Haitian subjects is that they are tre- 
quently described as “hooded” or 
“masked” or “disguised.” The hypoth- 
esis is here tentatively suggested that 
some Haitian subjects were repelled 
by the break in the Gestalt of Card 
II] and unable to build a total per- 
cept, whereas they had no such diff- 
culty in combining the red and black 
areas in Card II. The depersonaliza- 
tion of the figures in Card II is a mat- 
ter significant for Haitian interper- 
sonal relations, a fuller treatment of 
which must await more extensive 
analysis of other features of the rec- 
ords. The Card II W Human Figure 
percept, therefore, may be considered 
a P unique to the Haitian group, in 
Hallowell’s designation of a Unique 
Popular, in that the humans seen here 
by our Haitian sample are frequently 
characterized by the disguise motif. 
This distinguishes the Haitian con- 
cept from the two human figures con- 
sidered popular by Rorschach for his 
Swiss sample. For the purposes of the 
present discussion it appears note- 
worthy that unique Ps may indicate 
important cultural preoccupations, 


SUMMARY 


In summary, may we conclude that 
Hallowell’s hypotheses of 1945 appear 
to be borne out, and «hat their ex- 
plorations may lead to important find- 
ings in the field of culture and person- 
ality—showing us universal human 
features as well as significant differ- 
ences between cultural groups. It is 
further hoped that this presentation 
may provide a slight impetus toward 
greater standardization in Rorschach 
publications and procedures. 
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Some Problems in the Research Application of the 
Thematic Apperception Test ' 


LEONARD D. ERON 
Yale University 


The authors of the Thematic Ap- 
perception Test, in introducing the 
technique in 1935, had as their pur- 
pose the demonstration of a method 
for investigating the fantasy of nor- 
mal individuals (16). It was one of 
fifteen techniques devised for obtain- 
ing data about normal people, by 
means of which the authors were 
able to build up a theoretical frame- 
work of personality. It has been point- 
ed out since that time that the chief 
merits of the technique lie in the 
laboratory and that it is a research 
tool rather than a clinical instrument 
(21). However, the implications of 
this technique for investigating the 
personality of patients were immedi- 
ately obvious and the clinical use of 
the test has outstripped its research 
applications. One result of this pre- 
cipitous removal of the technique 
from the laboratory to the clinic has 
been a proliferation of methods of 
analysis of TAT responses without 
any serious tests of their reliability or 
validity. Thus there are about as 
many ways of analyzing TAT stories 
as there are clinical psychologists who 
use the method, but very few of these 
methods have been demonstrated to 
be reliable or reproducible by others. 

The most popular method of an- 
alysis seems to be a subjective, intui- 
tive approach in which the entire pro- 
tocol is perused a number of times by 
the analyst, and such things are noted 
as repetitive themes, the sequence of 
stories, peculiar verbalizations, per- 
ceptual distortions, slips of the tongue, 
the differential degree of emotion in- 
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vested in the stories, the outcome, un- 
usual interpretations, etc. These may 
or may not be written down by the 
analyst. They are then usually checked 
against a subjective kind of norm 
which the psychologist has built up in 
his experience by reading a large 
number and variety of TAT protocols 
submitted by patients and, it is hoped, 
by normal individuals. Then, on the 
basis of the total impression which 
remains with him, the psychologist 
writes up his interpretation of the sub- 
ject’s personality. This may very often 
be congruent with the impressions of 
the individual that the therapist, case- 
worker, or teacher has. Also it may 
furnish them with new information 
of which they were previously un- 
aware but which on further investiga- 
tion they now see as true. This kind 
of practical validity which the im- 
pressions of the clinical psychologist 
may have is important. However, it 
is difficult, if not impossible, to pin 
down the basis on which specific state- 
ments about the subject are generally 
made, what specifically there is in this 
story or series of stories which leads 
the analyst to that particular conclu- 
sion. It is for this reason that such 
methods of TAT analysis are gen- 
erally uncommunicable and cannot 
be duplicated. 

There is the danger with this kind 
of impressionistic analysis of the pro- 
tocol that all of the evidence may not 
come under consideration. On the 
basis of the first two or three cards, 
sometimes even on the basis of the 
first card alone, certain impressions 
are gained about the subject. All sub- 
sequent stories are then considered in 
the light of these initial impressions, 
negative evidence tends to be sloughed 
off, and only that evidence which re- 
inforces the initial impression is re- 
tained. This is not necessarily a delib- 
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erate practice, but may often be quite 
unconscious on the part of the experi- 
menter. It has been pointed out by 
many that the TAT is very often as 
much a projective device for the ex- 
aminer as it is for the individual tak- 
ing the test (5, 8, 20). In order to 
eliminate this kind of selective per- 
ception, it is necessary that a method 
be devised whereby all the evidence 
in a protocol may be noted and sum- 
marized, Equally important is the 
need for adequate normative data 
against which the individual results 
can be checked. However, with such 
a method there is the danger that im- 
portant qualitative differences will be 
overlooked, since many clinicians 
claim that it is impossible to quantify 
and categorize and standardize the 
subtle nuances of an individual’s re- 
sponses which often are the key to the 
interpretation. The use of rating 
scales, however, affords an opportun- 
ity to combine qualitative, clinical 
judgments and a more or less rigorous 
quantification. It is possible for the 
ratings to be as subjective and holistic 
as necessary, but it is essential that 
the criteria be verbalized so that the 
method can be communicated and 
subsequent raters can utilize the 
scales with comparable results. Pertin- 
ent quotations from protocols make 
communication of the criteria more 
objective. The scales should be derived 
empirically from the protocols them- 
selves and not based on predetermined 
categories without reference to actual 
stories. The original ratings should 
be made on a continuum with no 
subdivisions, so that they can be an- 
alyzed by statistical techniques requir- 
ing continuous data which are nor- 
mally distributed. Analysis of vari- 
ance, for example, has been shown 
to have considerable possibilities for 
clinical research since it allows for the 
simultaneous investigation of several 
factors and the interaction of these 
factors which is often of great impor- 
tance. 

Although there are many aspects of 
TAT stories which can be quantified 


by the use of rating scales, such as the 
emotional tone of the stories, out- 
comes, adequacy of central character, 
level of interpretation, activity-passiv- 
ity, etc., and thus be made amenable 
to the most sophisticated statistical 
treatment, there are other factors 
which cannot be so ordered, primarily 
because little judgmental function is 
utilized in their definition. These are 
such things as actual themes, identifi- 
cation of characters and objects, dis- 
tortions of the percepts, etc. More 
straightforward counting procedures 
such as chi square (13), the Mann- 
Whitney “U” test (14), the Kolmo- 
gorov-Smirnov test (15), and other 
non-parametric statistics described by 
Moses (17), can be used with these 
aspects of the stories. Of course it 
might be possible to rate the degree 
of perceptual distortion, or the 
strength of identification with vari- 
ous characters, etc., but designating 
the distortions, characters, themes, 
etc., is merely a matter of categoriza- 
tion and counting. Although such pro- 
cedures may be more simple, they 
have somewhat limited utility because 
they yield discrete data with which 
most of the more discriminatory kinds 
of statistical techniques cannot be jus- 
tifiably used. Procedures such as chi 
square and contingency coefficients 
can legitimately be used with fre- 
quency data, but McNemar (13) 
points out, for example, that the lat- 
ter statistic cannot be compared with 
a Pearson product-moment correla- 
tion since its upper limit varies with 
the number of categories. However, 
despite their limited statistical util- 
ity, frequency counts are often neces- 
sary, and there are respectable meth- 
ods by which they can be evaluated. 

The use of these psychometric pro- 
cedures with a projective technique 
like the Thematic Apperception Tech- 
nique is not really as radical a pro- 
cedure as some diehard personalogists 
on one hand, or psychometricians on 
the other, may fear. As Rosenzweig 
(19) has pointed out, the differences 
between the two types of procedures 
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have been over-emphasized and in 
practice they are more complementary 
than contradictory. The extension of 
psychometric scaling to TAT  re- 
sponses has been successful and has 
been shown to have considerable util- 
ity in research and clinical practice 
(6, 23). 

Once a reliable, communicable 
method of analysis has been adopted, 
the next item which must be disposed 
of before meaningful research can be 
done with the Thematic Apperception 
Technique is the problem of its valid- 
ity. Studies in this aspect of the TAT 
have not been uniformly encouraging. 
Especially disappointing have been 
those studies which have dealt with 
its ability to discriminate diagnostic 
groups. However, the criterion of val- 
idity, descriptive diagnosis, is itself of 
uncertain validity and the fact that 
the TAT fails to make such discrim- 
inations is no proof of its invalidity. 

When, however, as in a research by 
Harlow (7), two groups of known be- 
havioral differences are compared on 
specific TAT variables which have 
been selected because they seem to fit 
in with a theoretical basis for differen- 
tiation between the two groups, re- 
sults are a good deal better. Harlow 
was interested in the personality 
characteristics of weight lifters. On 
the basis of psychoanalytic theory he 
derived certain hypotheses about the 
dynamics of such individuals and then 
selected 14 need-press variables which 
it seemed should bear directly on 
these hypotheses. He demonstrated 
first that these variables could be rat- 
ed reliably and then made predictions 
about the differences that would be 
found between a group of 20 weight 
lifters and a carefully matched group 
of 20 non-weight lifting athletes. 
Eleven out of his 14 predictions were 
significant at the .05 level of confi- 
dence or better. Furthermore, there 
was very close agreement with pre- 
dictions made on the basis of the sen- 
tence-completion test. Although the 
TAT was used in this study for the 
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purpose of validating certain psycho- 
analytic hypotheses, because of the 
consistency with which the predictions 
are made and fulfilled, the results in- 
directly contribute evidence for the 
validity of the TAT, itself. 

The ideal way of demonstrating the 
validity of the TAT, of course, is to 
define an independent variable which 
is meaningful for personality, and 
which can be measured and manipu- 
lated in an experimental situation, 
and then to determine whether dif- 
ferences in the magnitude of this vari- 
able are correlated with differences in 
TAT stories. The work of McClelland 
and his associates (1, 9, 10, 11, 12) is 
a beginning effort in this direction. 
Starting with an unmistakable drive, 
hunger, which it was simple to define 
and manipulate, they were able to 
show that, with increasing periods of 
food deprivation, there was a consist- 
ent change in the way that individu- 
als responded to TAT type pictures 
with stories of their own imagination. 
They were able in further experi- 
ments to extend this type of proce- 
dure, wherein the intensity of a par- 
ticular motive is controlled experi- 
mentally and changes that occur in 
the TAT are classified as the intensity 
of motivation increases, to more com- 
plex kinds of motivation which have 
meaning for the personality descrip- 
tion of individuals, e.g., need for 
achievement (11), need for security 
(2), need for sex (4), and need for 
afhliation (22). They manipulated 
the intensity of motivation for 
achievement, for example, in line with 
traditional experiments in the field by 
reporting fake norms and thus induc- 
ing feelings of success or failure, and 
found that the need for achievement 
score was a valid measure. 

Another attempt at experimental 
validation along slightly different 
lines is the research of Calvin and 
Ward (3). A group of 90 subjects had 
to rate on a five point scale the cer- 
tainty of their prediction that a buzzer 
would follow a light. (The buzzer fol- 
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lowed 50% of the time in random 
order.) The 10 individuals of the high- 
est degree of certainty and the 10 with 
the lowest degree of certainty were 
then selected from the original group, 
and their TAT productions were com- 
pared. This and the McClelland type 
study would seem to be the approach 
that pays off in the demonstration of 
validity of the TAT —to select groups 
on the basis of a carefully and object- 
ively stated criterion, securely 
anchored to experimental operations, 
and to predict differential behavior of 
subjects in these groups when exposed 
to the same stimulation—the TAT 
cards. The acid test of any investiga- 
tive procedure of personality is its 
ability to predict differences among 
individuals when conditions are care- 
fully stated. Research of this type has 
only recently begun to appear and it 
would seem to be the direction that 
future research on the validity of the 
TAT should take. Without the care- 
ful statement of conditions and the 
controlled manipulation of one vari- 
able at a time, it will be impossible 
ever to solve the old riddle of the re- 
lationship between projective test fan- 
tasy and the overt behavior of the in- 
dividual. Is what the subject says 
about the characters in his stories rep- 
resentational of the way he feels and 
actually would act in real life, or is it 
somehow compensational for the way 
he feels and reacts? Research which 
bears on this point is contradictory. 
There has been some effort to account 
for the inconsistencies on the basis 
of the acceptability of the specific need 
of the individual subject and the so- 
cial sanctions which result from the 
expression of certain needs and not 
from others. Pittluck (18) has shown 
that TAT behavior can be explained 
according to the same psychological 
principles as any other behavior. She 
assumes that the expression of needs 
is always the resultant of two forces, 
the strength of the need and the anxi- 
ety Opposing its expression. Thus she 
was able to relate the likelihood of 


aggressive acting out behavior, not to 
the total number of expressions of ag- 
gression in the stories alone, but to 
the presence or absence of certain 
modifying mechanisms in TAT stories 
such as rejection or denial of aggres- 
sion, excusing of the aggression by 
placement in a socially acceptable 
context, non-completion of aggres- 
sion planned by a fantasy character, 
and displacement of the aggression to 
non-human objects. It was found that 
the tendency to use these mechanisms 
was inversely related to the tendency 
to act out. The subjects who used 
more defense mechanisms in propor- 
tion to their outgoing aggressive 
fantasies tended to act out less than 
the patients who used proportionally 
fewer such mechanisms, and subjects 
with more unmodified primitive re- 
sponses in fantasy tended to act out 
more than those with fewer fantasies 
of this nature. 


The main problem for future re- 
search is to determine in a similar 
way just how fantasy is related to be- 
havior, so that specific predictions can 
be made from behavior in the con- 
trolled testing situation to behavior 
on the job, in school, at home, with 
the opposite sex, with like sexed peers, 
etc. It has not been demonstrated thus 
far that we can make any broad gen- 
eralizations about the relationship be- 
tween fantasy and behavior. In some 
situations this relationship seems to 
be compensational; in others repre- 
sentational. At certain times themes 
in the stories signify actual behavior; 
at other times, a fear, a wish, or a de- 
fense. Perhaps the most that can be 
expected is the construction of some 
limited generalizations which will 
have merit in making specific predic- 
tions possible so that it can be stated, 
given an individual of a certain sex, 
age, education, socio-economic status, 
when he is placed in a certain kind of 
a situation, the needs and defenses 
which we have seen operating in his 
TAT productions allow us to predict 
that he will react in a certain specific 
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way. These predictions will differ ac- 
cording to the subject, the need, drive 
or attitude under consideration, and 
the situation in which the criterion 
behavior is evoked. Just as we do for 
the Rorschach test, we must break 
down the TAT into its component 
parts in order to validate our hypoth- 
eses on more easily manipulable 
terms. In the TAT these component 
parts are primarily motivational sys- 
tems. Specific experiments have to be 
set up in which sharply defined moti- 
vations are investigated: e.g., achieve- 
ment, aggression, dependence, sex, af- 
filiation, acquisition, etc. Once we 
have been able to validate limited 
generalizations about the relationship 
of expression of these motivations in 
behavior and in TAT stories, we can 
then set about validating more molar 
relationships of personality content as 
represented in fantasy and behavior. 
It might also be possible in this way 
to validate some of the expressions 
in the TAT of personality structure, 
such as defense mechanisms, ego 
strength, emotional lability, etc. 
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An Experimental Test of the Rorschach Assumption of the 
Impact of Color on the Perceptual and 
Associative Processes. 
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Rorschach originally postulated the 
relationship between “ . . . color per- 
ception and the dynamics of affectiv- 
ity” (11, p. 35). While support for 
this relationship has primarily been 
in terms of clinical experience, re- 
search relevant to this problem has 
been reviewed by Rickers-Ovsiankina 
(10) and Fortier (4), both of whom 
conclude that the response to color 
on the Rorschach is related to emo- 
tionality. 

However, research attempting to 
demonstrate the more basic assump- 
tion that color on the Rorschach 
plays a role in determining how a 
subject responds to the test has gen- 
erally resulted in a denial of this 
thesis. Rabin and Sanderson (8), re- 
versing the order of the Rorschach 
cards in order to determine whether 
the original sequence of the cards 
tends to enhance the color effect, 
found that the suddenness of the ap- 
pearance of color does not affect eith- 
er productivity or reaction time. 
Lazarus (7) prepared photographic 
reproductions of the Rorschach for 
group presentation and compared 
performance on them to performance 
on the original slides. He found that 
color had very little effect on the 
scoring categories other than color 
scores and that “color shock” occur- 
red with similar frequency on the 
standard and the achromatic blots. 

Dubrovner et al. (3), in a similar 
experiment, found no support for the 
thesis that color on the Rorschach in- 
fluences either productivity or speed 
of reaction. Sappenfield and Buker 
(12) similarly used the group Ror- 
schach method to test the validity of 
the VIII, IX, X% as an indicator of 
responsiveness to color by comparing 
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performance on the standard and an 
achromatic series of blots. Their find- 
ings failed to support this assump- 
tion regarding VIII, IX, X%. Even 
where there is experimental evidence 
for the thesis that color does increase 
both reaction time and emotional ac- 
companiments (15), these results have 
been interpreted as being less a func- 
tion of color and more a function of 
the problem posed by the incongruity 
between form and color. This latter 
research by Siipola has probably been 
the most emphatic challenge to the 
basic theory of color in the Rorschach. 

These results have led several psy- 
chologists to doubt the validity and 
the very existence of a color phen- 
omenon on the Rorschach. In review- 
ing several of these studies recently, 
Schofield has stated, ‘“Rorschachers 
will hold to the ‘party line’ and will 
reject researches such as these as 
atomistic and negligent of the inter- 
dependence of scoring variables and 
the configurational interpretations of 
records” (14, p. 235). To Schofield’s 
own valid criticisms of the atomistic 
nature of these studies should be 
added several additional ones having 
to do with methodological problems 
that complicate experimental designs 
in this area of investigation. These 
are: (a) Several of the studies have 
ignored the fact that subjects may be 
affected in one of two ways by color, 
if at all, i.e., excitation (greater pro- 
ductivity, shorter reaction times, etc.) 
or inhibition (reduced productivity, 
increased reaction time, etc.). The 
studies have usually failed to consider 
these two types of subjects separately 
with the possible consequence that 
these two types of reactions to color 
could effectively cancel each other in 
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group statistics. (b) Most of the re- 
search has been based on normal 
populations whose range of reactions 
to color is probably narrower than 
that which would be expected in an 
abnormal population. This would re- 
sult in a restriction of the range of 
color scores and limit the possibility 
of demonstrating statistical relation- 
ships, even where they do exist. (c) 
In several studies, the group Ror- 
schach has been used, and there is no 
evidence as yet to suggest that findings 
with this method can be generalized 
to the individual clinical method. (d) 
Lastly, several studies have used a 
test-retest method involving the tra- 
ditional and a modified Rorschach, 
with the attendant difficulties in con- 
trolling for practice and memory, the 
effects of which are to reduce differ- 
ences and emphasize similarities (2). 
It is therefore possible to view with 
skepticism much of this research be- 
cause of the failure to master the 
difficult methodological problems pre- 
sented by this area of investigation. 

Rorschach and subsequent workers 
with his technique have implicitly as- 
sumed that color on the Rorschach 
has an impact on two psychological 
processes, i.€., perception and associa- 
tion, but it has been Rapaport et al. 
(9) who has made most explicit this 
theoretical formulation. The present 
study was stimulated by the discussion 
of Rorschach test rationale by Rapa- 
port and his colleagues. 

Utilizing a methodology which cor- 
rects for limitations in the researches 
noted above, it is the purpose of this 
research to test the assumption that 
color on the Rorschach has an im- 
pact on the perceptual and associa- 
tive processes. More specifically, it is 
proposed to test the thesis that a sub- 
ject’s perceptual and associative func- 
tioning under stimulation by color 
on the Rorschach is similar to his 
functioning under stimulation by 
color in perceptual and _ associative 
tasks. The study is not concerned with 
the rationale of color on the Ror- 
schach but rather with the basic ques- 


tion of whether color has any stimu- 
lus value in determining responses to 
the blots. One study which is of rele- 
vance is that of Sarason and Potter 
(13) who found a relationship be- 
tween performance on the colored 
Kohs block designs and constructive 
handling of the colored Rorschach 
cards. 
SUBJECTS 

The subjects for this research were 
39 patients in a state psychiatric hos- 
pital who were selected at random 
without regard for any criteria except 
their ability to perform representa- 
tively on tests. Their ages ranged 
from 16 to 64 with a mean of 33.8 
years. There were 12 women and 27 
men with a wide variety of diagnoses 
(Table 1). 


Taser I—Diagnoses of Subjects 
Schizophrenia 15 


Paranoid 8 

Hebephrenic I 

Catatonic l 

Simple 1 

Other 1 
Paranoid Condition 1 
Manic-Depressive, Manic 2 
Alcoholic Psychosis 1 
Psychoses due to Epilepsy 3 
Psychoneurosis 5 
Without psychoses 6 

Psychopathic personality 3 

Chronic alcoholism 2 

Drug addiction | 
Total 39 


PROCEDURE 

The basic plan of the research was 
to utilize six Rorschach measures 
(number of responses, VIII, IX, X%, 
reaction time, F+%, F%, and W%) 
from which predictions were made to 
measures on various perceptual and 
associative tasks. 
The Experimental Tasks 

Five tasks measuring perceptual and 
associative functioning were prepared. 
These tasks were: 

1. Tachistoscope. A list of twenty 
words was presented tachistoscopically 
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on a white screen (achromatic) with 
speeds ranging from one one-hun- 
dredth of a second to one full second. 
Another list of twenty words was pre- 
sented on a red screen (chromatic). 
After every fourth word in the chro- 
matic presentation, a word was pre- 
sented achromatically in order to 
minimize accommodation to color. 
These same four words were also pre- 
sented in the same position in the 
achromatic series. Approximately one 
half of the subjects received the chro- 
matic presentation first.! Each list of 
words was presented chromatically 
approximately as many times as it 
was presented achromatically. The 
words (Table II) were all one syllable 


TABLE I]—Words Used in 
Tachistoscopic Experiment 
List 1 


field point learn train 
sight shall voice state* 
build sleep white* mouth 
heart large* house sweet 
sound*® drive found young 
serve great cross piece 
List 2 

short round reach bread 
green horse since state* 
laugh might white* teeth 
bring large* first child 
sound® plant fresh earth 
north watch leave black 


*Control words used to minimize accommo- 
dation to color in chromatic presentations. 


and five letters and were drawn from 
the thousand most commonly used 
words for grade school children pre- 
pared by Thorndike (16). An attempt 
was made to avoid emotionally-toned 
words. 

The speed with which each word 
was recognized was recorded as well 
as the mistaken identifications. After 
all the words in both lists were pre- 
sented, the subject was asked to recall 
the words previously presented. He 
was not prepared for this recall at 





" Inasmuch as there were 39 subjects, this 
meant that 20 subjects were presented the 
task in one order and 19 subjects in the 
other order. This applies to all of the tasks. 
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the beginning of the presentation. 
The words that were recalled were 
listed in ten-second intervals in order 
to have a measure of the speed of re- 
call. The four words used to mini- 
mize accommodation to color were 
not counted in the scoring. 

2. Object Memory. This task con- 
sisted of two comparable forms of a 
twenty-item object memory test (6, p. 
61-64). Each form was reproduced on 
a white background (achromatic) and 
a red background (chromatic). The 
subject was presented with one form 
on one type of background (achro- 
matic or chromatic) and all the items 
were named after he was informed 
that he would be asked to recall as 
many objects as he could. After one 
day, the second form on the other 
background was used. Each form was 
presented approximately as many 
times chromatically as achromatically. 
The recall was recorded in ten-sec- 
ond intervals. 

3. Block Designs. The block design 
subtest from Form II of the Wechsler- 
Bellevue (17) was used. Blocks and 
designs were made in black and white 
(achromatic) and red and_ white 
(chromatic). The yellow and_ blue 
were not reproduced. Form II designs 
were used because many of the sub- 
jects had been tested for clinical pur- 
poses with Form I of the Wechsler- 
Bellevue. All subjects received both 
sets of designs, with one day interven- 
ing. Performance was scored accord- 
ing to the Wechsler-Bellevue scoring 
criteria. 

4. Design Naming. The substitu- 
tion test of the Babcock-Levy Scale of 
Mental Deterioration (1) was used 
for the design naming task. This was 
prepared on a white background 
(achromatic) and on a red background 
(chromatic). The speed with which 
the subjects named the geometric de- 
signs was recorded as well as the num- 
ber of mistakes made. 

5. Free Association, The subject 
was asked to fixate his attention on a 
blank white card (achromatic) and 
on a blank red card (chromatic) and 
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to name as many words as he could. 
He was allowed to associate to each 
card for one minute. Each word was 
recorded in the ten-second interval in 
which it appeared. 

Thus, every task was presented to 
each subject chromatically and achro- 
matically. With the exception of the 
tachistoscopic task, which was pre- 
sented at one sitting, the other four 
tasks were presented in two sessions, 
one day apart. The chromatic tasks 
were presented at one session and the 
achromatic at the other. Approximate- 
ly half the subjects received the chro- 
matic tasks first. Individual Ror- 
schachs were administered within two 
weeks of the experimental tasks, eith- 
er before or after. 

The measures used both for the 
Rorschach factors and the experimen- 
tal tasks were the difference scores be- 
tween performance on the chromatic 
and achromatic situations. Thus, for 
the Rorschach factors, the measures 
were the differences between perform- 
ance on the five chromatic and five 
achromatic cards. In all instances, the 
measures were computed from the 
formula score on chromatic minus 
score on achromatic. The algebraic 
signs were considered in all compu- 
tations. 


Hy potheses 


The following hypotheses were 
postulated relative to the proposition 
that the impact of color on the Ror- 
schach is related to the impact of 
color on perceptual and associative 
tasks: 

1. The number of Rorschach re- 
sponses has been described as a meas- 
ure ol the wealth and pliancy 
of the associative processes” (9, p. 
120). It was therefore predicted that 
the difference between the number of 
Rorschach responses on the chromatic 
and achromatic blots would be posi- 
tively related to 

(a) the difference between the num- 

ber of words recalled from the 
chromatic and achromatic tach- 
istoscopic presentations, 


i335 


(b) the difference between the num- 
ber of objects recalled from the 
chromatic and achromatic pre- 
sentations of the object memory 
task, 

(c) the difference between the num- 
ber of words on the chromatic 
and achromatic free association 
task. 

While the first two experimental 
measures are measures of memory 
function, it was assumed that ease of 
recall would be related to ease of as- 
sociation. Thus, it was predicted that 
more responses to the Rorschach color 
blots would be associated with greater 
recall on the chromatic tachistoscopic 
and object memory tasks and with 
more words associated on the chro- 
matic free association task. The con- 
verse was also predicted. 

2. Since the percentage of responses 
given on the last three Rorschach 
cards is used clinically as an index of 
the impact of color, this Rorschach 
measure was also predicted to be pos- 
itively related to the three experimen- 
tal measures described above. The 
VIII, IX, X°% was used rather than a 
difference score inasmuch as the latter 
would be the difference between VIII, 
IX, X% and a constant, i.e., 30% 
which would be the theoretical expec- 
tation if the last three cards were 
achromatic. 

3. Reaction time for the first re- 
sponse to each blot on the Rorschach 
has been described as an indication 
of the extent to which the “ 
wealth and versatility of associative 
processes quickly supplies response 
possibilities.” (9, p. 128). It was there- 
fore predicted that the difference be- 
tween the mean reaction times to the 
chromatic and achromatic Rorschach 
blots would be positively related to 

(a) the difference between the mean 
recognition times for words pre- 
sented on the chromatic and 
achromatic tachistoscopic experi- 
ment, 

(b) the difference between the mean 

intervals of recall for words pre- 
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sented on the chromatic and 
achromatic tachistoscopic experi- 
ment, 

(c) the difference between the mean 
intervals of recall for objects pre- 
sented on the chromatic and 
achromatic object memory task, 

(d) the difference between the mean 
intervals in which the words 
were given on the chromatic and 
achromatic free association task, 

(e) the difference between the 
speeds on the chromatic and 
achromatic forms of the design 
naming task. 

The common denominator in each 
of the above experimental measures 
and in reaction time on the Ror- 
schach is presumed to be the speed 
of response. Thus, it was predicted 
that a quicker response to the Ror- 
schach color blots would be associat- 
ed with quicker responses on the chro- 
matic experimental tasks. The con- 
verse was also predicted. 

4. F+-% on the Rorschach has been 
described as a measure of the extent 
to which there is “ . strict critical 
assessment of the degree of congru- 
ence between the possibilities offered 
by the associative processes and the 
formal articulations of the area” (9, 
p- 192). It was therefore predicted 
that the difference between F+-% on 
the chromatic and achromatic Ror- 
schach blots would be inversely re- 
lated to 


(a) the difference between the num- 
ber of guesses on the chromatic 
and achromatic tachistoscopic 
presentations, 

(b) the difference in the number of 
mistakes made on the chromatic 
and achromatic design naming 
task. 


These two experimental measures 
were presumed to be measures of 
“critical assessment.” Thus, it was 
predicted that higher F+-% on the 
Rorschach color blots would be asso- 
ciated with fewer guesses on the chro- 
matic tachistoscopic recognitions and 
with fewer errors on the chromatic 
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design naming task. The converse 
was also predicted. 


5. F% has been described as reflect- 
ing the “ ... processes of formal rea- 
soning whish should pursue their 
course without anxiety and affects in- 
truding into and disrupting them” (9, 
p. 189). Implicit in this response is 
the capacity for delay. It was there- 
fore predicted that the difference be- 
tween F% on the chromatic and 
achromatic blots of the Rorschach 
would be inversely related to the 
same experimental measures as would 
F+-%. 

6: The whole response on the Ror- 
schach has been described as repre- 
senting the “.. . abstracting, survey- 
ing, and integrating abilities of the 
subject” (9, p. 138). It was predicted 
that the difference between W°%, on 
the chromatic and achromatic Ror- 
schach blots would be positively re- 
lated to the difference between the 
chromatic and achromatic block de- 
sign task which is also presumed to 
measure the conceptual capacities of 
the subject (5). Thus, it was predicted 
that higher W% on the Rorschach 
color blots would be related to higher 
scores on the chromatic block design 
task. The converse was also predicted. 


RESULTS 
The method of statistical analysis 
was the Pearson product-moment cor- 


relation. Table III is a summary of 
all the results. 


1. Number of Responses 


Of the three relationships predicted 
from the difference between the num- 
ber of Rorschach responses on the 
chromatic and achromatic blots, one 
(the difference between the number 
of words on the chromatic and achro- 
matic free association task) is signifi- 
cant at the one per cent level. Another 
predicted relationship (the difference 
between the number of objects re- 
called from the chromatic and achro- 
matic presentations of the object 
memory task) approaches significance 
at the ten per cent level of confidence. 
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TABLE III—Predicted Relationships Between Rorschach Factors 
and Experimental Tasks 


Rorschach Factor Experimental Task 


_ 


. Number of responses Tachistoscope 
Object memory 
Free association 
2. VIII, IX, X% ‘Tachistoscope 
Object memory 
Free association 
§. Reaction time Tachistoscope 
Tachistoscope 
Object memory 
Free association 


Design naming 


4.F4% Tachistoscope 
Design naming 

5. FY Tachistoscope 
Design naming 

6.W% Block design 


The predicted relationship between 
the difference in the number of Ror- 
schach responses on the chromatic and 
achromatic blots and the difference 
in the number of words recalled from 
the chromatic and achromatic tach- 
istoscopic presentations is not signifi- 
cant. 

2. VIII, IX, X% 

Of the three relationships predicted 
between VIII, IX, X% and the differ- 
ences in the chromatic and achro- 
matic experimental tasks, one is sig- 
nificant at the one per cent level. This 
is the difference between the number 
of objects recalled from the chromatic 
and achromatic presentations of the 
object memory task. The predicted 
relationships with the two other ex- 
perimental tasks are not significant. 
3. Reaction Time 

Of the five predicted relationships 
between the difference in mean reac- 
tion times to the chromatic and 


Experimental 


Measure r a 

Number of words 

recalled —.08 >.10 
Number of objects 

recalled .28 10 
Number of words 

associated A5 O01 
Number of words 

recalled —.09 >.10 
Number of objects 

recalled 40 Ol 
Number of words 

associated 15 >.10 
Mean recognition 

time 43 01 
Mean interval of 

recall —.03 >.10 
Mean interval of 

recall —17 >.10 
Mean interval of 

association —.38 05 
Number of seconds .06 >.10 
Number of guesses —.08 >.10 
Number of mistakes 27 10 
Number of guesses —.17 >.10 
Number of mistakes ae >.10 
Wechsler-Bellevue 

raw score 38 05 


achromatic Rorschach blots and dif- 
ferences in the chromatic and achro- 
matic experimental tasks, two are sig- 
nificant. The difference in mean reac- 
tion time between the achromatic 
and chromatic Rorschach blots is sig- 
nificantly related to the difference be- 
tween mean recognition times for 
words presented on the chromatic and 
achromatic tachistoscopic experiment 
at the one per cent level. The other 
significant relationship is with the 
difference between the mean intervals 
in which words were associated on the 
chromatic and achromatic free associ- 
ation task (five per cent level). This 
relationship, however, is in the direc- 
tion opposite to that which was pre- 
dicted. The other three predictions 
were not significant. 


4.F41% 


Of the two relationships predicted 
between the difference in F4+% on 
the chromatic and achromatic Ror- 
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schach blots and the differences in the 
chromatic and achromatic experimen- 
tal tasks, one approaches statistical 
significance at the ten per cent level. 
This is the relationship with the dif- 
ference between the number of mis- 
takes on the chromatic and achro- 
matic design naming task. This re- 
sult, however, is in the direction op- 
posite to that predicted. The second 
prediction was not supported. 

5. F% 

The two relationships predicted be- 
tween the difference in F°% on the 
chromatic and achromatic Rorschach 
blots and the difference in the chro- 
matic and achromatic experimental 
tasks are not significant. 

6. Wwe, 

The prediction between the differ- 
ence in W% on the chromatic and 
achromatic Rorschach blots and the 
difference between the chromatic and 
achromatic block design task is sig- 
nificant at the five per cent level of 
confidence. 


DISCUSSION 


These findings seem to offer support 
for the Rorschach proposition that 
color does have an impact on the per- 
ceptual and associative processes. In 
interpreting the results of this experi- 
ment, several factors must be consid- 
ered. First, it should be noted that 
the Rorschach blots do not permit the 
measurement of a response exclusive- 
ly to color. In considering any of the 
color blots of the Rorschach, there 
are present such stimulus properties 
as shape, brightness, discreteness, 
shading, etc., in addition to color. 
Thus, the measure of color impact on 
the Rorschach used in this experi- 
ment, i.e., chromatic minus achro- 
matic, must be viewed as a rather 
gross measure of color responsiveness, 
since it is contaminated by these 
other stimulus properties. Second, the 
assumption underlying the measure 
chromatic minus achromatic is that 
the achromatic blots were essentially 
neutral stimuli, an assumption which 


is subject to serious question. It is 
known that the achromatic cards 
themselves are capable of an impact 
on associative and perceptual proc- 
esses. This impact — demon- 
strates itself in the phenomenon of 
“dark shock.’’ Thus, the measure used 
in this experiment, i.e., chromatic 
minus achromatic, did not control for 
this possible impact produced by the 
achromatic cards. Third, it should be 
noted that there are wide differences 
in the ability of different tasks to 
elicit specific responses. Thus, color 
may readily produce an impact on 
perception and association on tasks 
which are relatively complex such as 
the Rorschach, the tachistoscopic rec- 
ognition task and the block design 
task. On the other hand, more routine 
and less intellectual-demanding tasks 
such as design naming may be less 
capable of demonstrating the impact 
of color. It is even conceivable that 
excitation as a function of color in 
one type of task may correspond in 
the same subject to inhibition as a 
result of color on another task. This 
may in part explain two of the find- 
ings which were not in the expected 
direction but which nevertheless sug- 
gest that individuals who are deviant 
in their behavior on one type of color 
task tend to be deviant in their be- 
havior on another color task, al- 
though the direction of deviation dif- 
fers. Such differences in the ability of 
the tasks to elicit a response to color 
would then contribute to lessening 
the probability of obtaining signifi- 
cant relationships in a study such as 
has been reported. Fourth, the study 
did not evaluate color impact on the 
Rorschach in terms of a global cri- 
terion but rather in terms of specific, 
discrete indices, i.e., F+-%, W%, ete. 
Since one subject may demonstrate 
color impact in terms of reaction 
time, a second subject in terms of 
number of responses, etc., dealing 
with a discrete manifestation of color 
impact would ignore the manifesta- 
tions of impact on other indices. The 
use of a global measure would there- 
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fore be a more adequate measure of 
color impact than would a series of 
discrete Rorschach factors. Finally, it 
should be noted that this study did 
not deal with all manifestations of 
color impact, i.e., rejections, peculiar 
verbalizations, popular responses, etc. 

In spite of these limiting condi- 
tions, each of which has undoubtedly 
contributed to obscuring  relation- 
ships, three of the relationships are 
significant at the one per cent level, 
two are significant at the five per cent 
level, and two approach significance 
at the ten per cent level of confidence. 
These findings are in excess of what 
would be expected by chance. It there- 
fore is our conviction that the study 
does offer support for the proposition 
that color on the Rorschach does 
have an impact on the perceptual and 
associative processes. 


SUMMARY 


This study tested the assumption 
that color on the Rorschach has an 
impact on the perceptual and associ- 
ative processes. The subjects were 39 
mental hospital patients selected at 
random. Five tasks measuring a vari- 
ety of perceptual and associative proc- 
esses were prepared in two forms: 
chromatic and achromatic. Of the six- 
teen relationships between the Ror- 
schach factors (number of responses, 
VIII, IX, X%, reaction time, F+%, 
F%, and W%) and the perceptual and 
associative tasks studied, seven were 
significant or approached significance, 
although two of these relationships 
were not in the expected direction. 
The number of significant findings in 
the context of the limitations of the 
study are offered as support for the 
assumption that color on the Ror- 
schach has an impact on the percep- 
tual and associative processes. 
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Rorschach’s Experience Balance: The Concept, General 
Population Characteristics, and Intellectual Correlates * 


JAMEs O. PALMER 
Sonoma State Hospital, Eldridge, California 


The concept of Experience Balance 
(EB) has received scant attention in 
Rorschach research relative to its cen- 
tral position in Rorschach’s theory of 
personality (17). Hertz’ studies on 
adolescents (8, 9), in which most 
earlier studies are reviewed, remain 
the most extensive investigations. 
However, current interest in the EB 
has been revived by several brief 
studies (4, 6, 7). The many attempts 
to study the component parts of the 
EB ratio (M and Sum Color) sepa- 
rately preclude an understanding of 
the interrelationships which Ror- 
schach posited between these scores. 
One obstacle to the study of the EB 
ratio is that it has been difficult to 
handle statistically. A proposal for 
quantifying the parts of the EB into 
one score is offered here. More basic- 
ally, the EB concept needs re-examina- 
tion and restatement. Beck, after a 
concise summary of Rorschach’s orig- 
inal discussion, concludes, “For all 
this, it remains a vague concept, not 
yet concrete enough to use as an in- 
terpretative test factor” (2, p. 61). 


‘THE CONCEPT 


Rorschach discussed the EB in many 
terms: as concrete test scores, as 
specific overt behavior, as personality 
traits and types, and as emotional 
functioning and perceptual processes 
(as if all these phenomena were easily 
related). At the risk of violating Ror- 
schach’s original concept, several 
aspects of this construct will receive 
clarification in the present study. 


* Prepared while the author was Instructor 
in Medical Psychology, Washington Univ- 
ersity School of Medicine, St. Louis. Except 
for the section on intelligence, presented 
in brief at the 1952 meeting of the Mid- 
western Psychological Association. 


The concept as a test term. For 
Rorschach, the EB was embodied in 
the very response to the inkblot; ¢.g., 
a predominance of M over Sum C 
was per se intratension. Rorschach 
also emphasized that the EB was not 
the entire psychogram but that the 
ratio of M to Sum C must be consid- 
ered in the light of the number and 
nature of the other responses. Without 
accepting Rorschach’s assumption of 
behavior-score equivalence, an explor- 
atory study perforce begins with a 
definition of EB merely as specific test 
behavior. (See further discussion of 
quantification below.) 

The concept as a behavioral refer- 
rant. As a possible frame of reference 
for relating this specific test behavior 
to other samples of the individual's 
functioning, several essential points in 
Rorschach interpretation need re- 
emphasis. First, despite Rorschach’s 
use of trait terms, the EB states a re- 
lationship between functions or proc- 
esses—not types or static traits. Intra- 
tension, for example, is the process in 
which the individual emotionally per- 
ceives a situation on the basis of his 
inner life. Intratension is thus postu- 
lated as a perceptual function com- 
mon to all individuals. A second fea- 
ture of Rorschach’s concept is that it 
deals with perceptions—not reactions.* 
EB for Rorschach was a mode of ex- 
periencing, Erleben, not necessarily of 
living, Leben. For many Rorschach 





* To rigorously distinguish perceiving from 
responding is operationally difficult. Bru- 
ner and Postman argue that although we 
can know the perception only from the 
response, it is possible to “infer per- 
ceptual or cognitive organization from the 
responses ” (3). One of Rorschach’s 
assumptions is that in using unstructured 
materials as stimuli the process of per- 
ceiving is more directly observable. 
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users this is perhaps the most difficult 
point in Rorschach interpretation to 
understand and, consequently, the 
most frequently violated. In fact, Ror- 
schach himself, in his own discussion, 
often seems to confuse perceiving with 
reacting because he also hoped to pre- 
dict specific reactions from a general 
mode of perception. 

The third element of the EB is that 
it refers to emotional perception, i.e., 
perceptions formed on the basis of 
emotionally-toned contacts or stimuli. 
Here a distinction is made between 
either affective reactions or the aware- 
ness of affect and the use of an affect- 
loaded experience as a stimulus for 
the perception of yet another situa- 
tion or experience. Thus intratension 
refers to perceiving a situation on the 
basis of such stimuli as dreams, fanta- 
sies, personal attitudes, identifications, 
memories—but not to the subjective 
state itself. M in a Rorschach record 
indicates not merely that the subject 
daydreams—all men daydream — but 
that the subject’s perceptions of other 
situations are likely to be formed part- 
ly on the basis of his daydreams. Simi- 
larly, extratension is not the concept 
commonly used in personology but is, 
again, a process of perceiving: on the 
basis of emotional interaction with 
the environment. Color implies that 
the person depends upon emotional 
brushes with his environment for his 
understanding of it—not merely that 
he reacts with emotion. In some in- 
stances, a person comprehends the sit- 
uation only by being angered, exhil- 
arated, saddened, etc. Commonly, such 
emotional experiencing consists of in- 
terpersonal interactions. 

Since this reduction of Rorschach’s 
EB to processes of perceiving does 
some injustice to the richness of per- 
sonality description which he derived, 
some account must be made of the 
manner in which the two chief modes 
of perceiving are related. A popular 
concept is that intratension and extra- 
tension are opposites. Acknowledging 
the frequent conflict of attempting to 
reconcile multiple emotional stimuli, 
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Rorschach maintained that these two 
general modes were more frequently 
complementary and that they interact 
upon one another. This integration 
may be understood best in the devel- 
opment of the individual, Assuming 
a differential growth process in per- 
sonality development, what perhaps 
begins as a single process of receiving 
stimuli gradually separates out into 
two or more modes of experiencing. 
This concept of emotional perceiving 
may be part of the broader concept 
of the development of the ego in 
which the self is separated from the 
environment, as posited in psycho- 
analytic theory. 

To summarize: EB for the immedi- 
ate purpose of exploratory research 
refers only to the difference between 
the number of movement and the 
“sum” of color responses, propor- 
tional to the total number of re- 
sponses. The hypothesis is advanced 
that this score is related to a broad 
general pattern of emotional percep- 
tion. Specifically, when movement pre- 
dominates over color, the individual’s 
method of perceiving situations is ex- 
pected to be formulated on the basis 
of his inner life. When color predom- 
inates over movement, it is predicted 
that perceiving would be colored by 
emotional interactions with the en- 
vironment. When color and movement 
are relatively equal, perceiving based 
equally on both types of stimuli, eith- 
er in an integrated or conflicting man- 
ner, is hypothecated. When the indi- 
vidual uses neither determinant, it is 
predicted that he ignores, or is for 
some reason incapable of using, either 
source of emotional stimuli. 


PROCEDURE 


The sample. For purposes of gener- 
al normative data, the Rorschach rec- 
ords of all subjects eighteen years or 
older who gave ten or more responses 
were drawn from the files of two psy- 
chiatric treatment centers where the 
test is given routinely: Washington 
University Clinics (186 white males, 
119 white females) and Homer G. 
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Phillips Hospital (50 Negro males, 73 
Negro females).* A third sample con- 
sisted of 150 adult white males studied 
as control subjects in another research 
project (12).4 Although formal diag- 
noses were not available, no known 
cases of brain damage were included; 
obvious cases of acute or chronic psy- 
chosis were rare among the white 
group but the Negro sample was more 
heterogeneous, about half the cases be- 
ing acutely psychotic. None of the 
controls had considered themselves ill 
enough to require psychiatric care at 
any time. 

Scoring criteria. Very frequently 
the results of research utilizing the 
Rorschach may be questioned because 
of doubtful or unexplained adminis- 
trative and scoring procedures, In the 
present study an exhaustive though 
indirect inquiry to each response was 
the basis of the assigned score. Where 
use of color was suspected, the subject 
was asked, e.g., “What about the card 
suggested this? What made it look 
pretty (or fiery, oriental, etc.)?” If, 
after one or two such questions, the 
subject did not specify color, the in- 
quiry was dropped for that response. 
Only when the subject definitely iden- 
tified the bright color as an integral 
part of his response was color scored. 
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it seem? In what way does it appear?” 
This inquiry was not pressed beyond 
the first two or three human or human 
like responses. M was scored only 
when the subject voluntarily attribut- 
ed some definite action to a human 
figure beyond a position or facial ex- 
pression. 

In this research, neither responses 
volunteered during the inquiry non 
secondary determinants were includ- 
ed. If two or more stimuli were indi- 
cated as determinants, movement or 
color was given scoring priority. It 
only part was seen as colored, color 
was not scored as a main determinant 
and was thus omitted from the EB. 
If the part colored was seen as a defi- 
nitely separable section of a larger 
concept, two responses were scored, 
with color as the main determinant 
of one. 

Method of quantifying the EB. 
Rorschach defined his four categories 
of EB in terms of patterns of raw 
scores, but without setting any fiduci- 
al limits. Of the several scoring meth- 
ods introduced in previous studies (8, 
9, 20), only one coincides with the 
present research definition: 

M—Sum C 


R 





TABLE I—Medians and Quartiles of EB Components and Scores and 
Frequency of Cases in the Four EB Categories 


Mdn 
Mdn Sum EB Score Frequency of Cases * 
Group N M/R C/R Ql Mdn Q3 E Cc A I 
a . 186 .070 120 91 99 105 42 66 31 47 
re 119 O82 101 87 99 107 34 34 18 33 
PUM Geviccssscsccsseccs Oe 052 080 86 97 104 15 21 4 10 
‘| eee 67 048 112 87 98 104 24 20 10 15 
Control................ 150 O86 154 89 97 =105 38 18 27 37 
Total............... 572, 075 = .9 “89 «98106 151 189 90 |= 142° 
* E—Extratensive, C—Coarctate, A—Ambiequal, I—Intratensive 
Human movement was established To obviate certain scaling difficulties, 


through such questions as, “How does 





* IT am indebted to Miss Ruth G. Dixon for 
these records, 

* George Ulett and Ann Lawler kindly per- 
mitted me to analyze their data for this 
study. 


this was revised to: 
M—Sum C 
ie se 00. 
‘=a ie 


The EB for each record was calculat- 
ed to the nearest whole number, The 
distributions for the whole sample 
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and for each sub-sample were essen- 
tially normal though slightly lepto- 
kurtic, and without significant inter- 
sample differences (see Table I). 
Cutting scores for the EB categories 
were established therefore on the basis 
of the total sample, as follows: 
Extratensive (E): all scores below the 
first quartile, 89 or less. 

Intratensive (1): all scores above the 
third quartile, 106 or greater. 
Coarctate (C): all scores between 90 
and 105 inclusive, where either M/R 
was less than the median, .08, or Sum 
C/R was less than its median, .12. 
Ambiequal (A): all scores between 90 
and 105 inclusive, where both M/R 
was .08 or greater and Sum C/R was 
.12 or greater. 

These arbitrary limits do apparent in- 
justice to Rorschach’s categories only 
in records with fewer than fifteen re- 
sponses. Possibly the EB is underesti- 
mated in very long records but it may 
be argued that such records represent 
a watered-down EB. 


AGE, SEX, RACE, AND 
PsYCHIATRIC STATUS 

Age. The patient sample and the 
control sample differed in age range 
and means (total patient age range 
20-70, mean 32.14; control age range, 
17-36, mean 24.09). The four patient 
sub-samples did not differ either in 
range or mean. F ratios calculated 
between age and EB category were 
greater than the .05 level for both 
the patient and control groups. Even 
when age was considered separately 
by decade, no EB variation was evi- 
dent. 

Other studies (8, 9, 13) have dem- 
onstrated changes of EB during adol- 
escence and again during the later 
adult years (6). If the EB follows the 
developmental process found in other 
major psychological functions, any 
gross change would not be expected 
during the early adult years, Hunter 
(10) also found no relationship be- 
tween her measure of EB and age 
among adults. 
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Sex. As regards possible sex differ- 
ences, Rorschach said, “The differ- 
ences are not so large that they de- 
mand notice of themselves,” but he 
thought that sex differences might be- 
come apparent upon examination of 
averages of a large number of cases 
(17, p. 96). In the present study, no 
significant differences in EB category 
were found between the sexes on any 
of the samples (using 2 x 4 Chi 
Square tables). Hertz (8) cites several 
studies on children and adolescents 
indicating sex differences in EB at 
various ages, and herself reports very 
significant and interesting differences 
between boys and girls at ages 12 and 
16. From Hays’ study (6) it may be 
concluded that further sex differences 
occur after age 50. A sex differential 
in overall growth processes seems in- 
dicated rather than a constant sex dif- 
ference in the EB. 


Race. Rorschach was quite insistent 
that the EB differed in various peo- 
ples and races, Although this sample 
of Negro psychiatric patients is far 
from representative, the lack of any 
Negro-white difference in this sample 
does not add to Rorschach’s hypothe- 
sis. Hunter (10) concluded that her 
results supported Rorschach’s conten- 
tion regarding racial differences. He) 
categories were not quantitatively 
comparable to those used here and no 
comparison is possible. Hunter also 
inquired more directly for color 
though less for movement, resulting 
in an excessive number of extraten- 
sive records. 

Psychiatric status. No differences 
were obtained between the patient 
groups and the controls. These re- 
sults support the impression of various 
clinicians that the EB is not in itself 
a pathological sign. This does not 
necessarily contradict the EB patterns 
which Rorschach ascribed to various 
mental disorders, nor did Rorschach 
use the EB as diagnostically discrim- 
inatory. However support is given 
here to the contention that the EB is 
a universal psychological function as 
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distinct from a mere indicator of men- 
tal abnormality. 


INTELLECTUAL FUNCTIONING® 
According to Rorschach, “ . the 
intratensive is creative and the extra- 
tensive primarily reproductive,” and, 
we . in the egocentric extratensive 
type the logical function is generally 
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cluding all the talents in a single per- 
son. In ambiequals, the intratensive 
talents are more likely to be effective, 
however” (17, p. 108). Subsequent 
studies relating intelligence to Ror- 
schach factors have, therefore, con- 
centrated on the human movement 
response. The relationship between 
M and intelligence is fairly well estab- 


TABLE II—Significant Differences Between EB Categories on W-B Mean Scores 


Groups Male Male Male 
IE > i. 
N 33 36 33 46 33 30 
Info. d 
t 
Comp. d 271 2.20 
t +.18* 3.42° 
D. Sp. d 
t 
Arith. d 1.66 2.72 
t 5.25°* 514° 
Simi. d 2.86 2.99 
t 3.47* 1.06* 
Voc. d 1.85 1.52 
t re 5 2.42 
P. A. d 4.59 2.18 1.49 
t 6.31° 3.15° 2.01 
P.C. d 1.95 
t 2.70* 
B. D. d 2.01 
t 2.43 
O. A. d 1.73 
t 2.32 
D. Sym, d 2.37 1.58 
t 3.22* 2.30 
Verbal d 11.42 11.93 
1Q t 348"  3.54* 
Perf. d 12.90 10.30 
1Q t 3.85* 3.36* 
Total d 12.67 11.86 
IQ t 3.87* 3.42* 


Male Male Female Female Female 
AE AC A I AE AC 
30 36 30 46 14 23 14 25 14 28 
1.67 1.55 

2.37 217 

1.79 2.51 

2.96* 4.16* 

2.57 2.47 

2.70* 2.83* 

3.06 2.71 03 

2.80* 2.57 2.21 

2.94 3.07 

3.53* t.57* 

2.41 2.08 

3.38* 3.18* 

2.67 2.13 3.48 3.13 2.32 
BAT 3.02* 2.83* 3.28* 2.45 
2.86 2.20 3.32 2.62 2.71 
3.93* 2.85°* 3.41* 3.23° 2.78°* 

1.98 
2.26 

2.18 

2.49 

10.71 11.22 

3.72° a 

12.25 9.65 16.66 13.31 13.04 
3.62* 3.11* $.21* 2.24 3.36* 
14.66 13.85 15.92 11.89 13.86 
4.35* 3.89* 3.30* 2.18 527° 


Note: Differences are in the direction of the first category of the column. All ?¢’s are signifi- 
cant at the .05 level; *shows the .01 level. The following comparisons were omitted since no 
differences approached significance: Female I:E, I:C, E:C and Male E:C. 


found to be rather weak” (17, p. 92, 
p- 109). Further, “Only a person of 
the ambiequal type is capable of in- 


° ‘The data on intelligence were collected and 
analyzed by Frank R. Strange, then assis- 
tant in psychology, Washington University 
School of Medicine, St. Louis, under the 
supervision of the author. This section was 
originally prepared as a separate paper 
with Mr. Strange as co-author and his con- 
tribution can only be partially given ap- 
preciation in this footnote. 


lished as a positive though low corre- 
lation in several populations (1, 8, 
15, 19, 21). Neff and Lidz (15) also 
related color responses to intelligence 
but their results were inconclusive. In 
general, the relationship between the 
EB and intelligence remains unclari- 
fied. 


Sample and procedure. Results of 
the Wechsler Bellevue, Form I (WB) 
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were available on 145 males and 90 
females of the white out-patient sam- 
ple. (The N varied slightly on some 
of the sub-scales.) With sex held con- 
stant ® the means of each subtest for 
the four EB categories, and the mean 
differences between the four cate- 
gories, were calculated using Fisher’s 
t (See Table II). 

Intelligence and EB in men. As 
shown in Table II, the general superi- 
ority of the I group over the E and C 
groups, and the A group’s generally 
higher average on all subtests when 
compared with either the E or C 
groups, support Rorschach’s | state- 
ments regarding intellectual potenti- 
ality among intratensives and_ the 
“talent” of the ambiequals. The spe- 
cific pattern of difference, however, 
warrants detailed examination. As to 
the I group, the only subtest on 
which the I’s were consistently higher 
was Picture Arrangement. Although 
this single finding must be interpreted 
with caution, it is worth noting that 
Rapaport, discussing the rationale be- 
hind this subtest, remarks, “On the 
Picture Arrangement subtest, we sub- 
mit that the subject’s achievement is 
a reflection of his ability to anticipate 
the consequences of initial acts or sit- 
uations, and hence is a reflection of 
his planning ability” (16, p. 217). 
Significantly, it is the planning, hypo- 
thecating, anticipatory nature of the 
M response which Rorschach empha- 
sizes. 

A balance between movement and 
color appears related to yet other 
kinds of intellectual endeavor. The A 
group differs from the I group in that 
the former is higher than either E or 
C on Information, Digit Span and 
Block Design (although the I group 
is also higher than E on the last sub- 
test). Discussing the Information sub- 





® As Jastak (11) has suggested, there are 
probably considerably more differences be- 
tween men and women on the Wechsler- 
Bellevue than Wechsler originally thought. 
A study of sex differences on the Wechsler- 
Bellevue from this sample is reported else- 
where by Strange and Palmer (18). 
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test, Rapaport refers to the “educa- 
tional environment” of the individual 
(16, p. 129—Rapaport’s quotes), and 
to his attention and memory of cul- 
tural pressures. Likewise in discus- 
sing Digit Span, Rapaport empha- 
sized the attention-span and concen- 
tration required, These results suggest 
a marked distinction in intellectual 
functioning when the type of percep- 
tion of which color is a part is com- 
bined with intratensive perceiving. 
M may be a fair over-all indicator of 
general intelligence, but some in- 
volvement with the environment ap- 
pears requisite for attention to, and 
even retention of, experiential data. 

That this balancing effect of color 
on movement mirrors the effect of 
emotional participation on pre-ex- 
periential attitudes is further accen- 
tuated when the meaning of the 
Block Design subtest is recalled. Ra- 
paport labeled the behavior required 
for the solution of this task as repro- 
ductive, separating it into two parts: 
first a visual organization, an ab- 
stract attitude, which must be taken 
in analysis of the design; second, the 
execution of this plan of attack 
through the manipulation of the 
blocks. Rapaport remarks, “Superior- 
ity of visual organization is not al- 
ways indicative of visual motor coor- 
dination” (16, pp. 273-274, Rapa- 
port’s italics). He continues with a dis- 
cussion of the need for sufficient “in- 
teraction between pattern and block,” 
or, one might infer, between analysis 
of the situation and the manipulation 
of the environment. The relationship 
between ambiequality on the Ror- 
schach and success on Block Design 
supports the hypothesis that the per- 
ception of movement may be a corre- 
late of this abstracting attitude while 
the perception formed from color 
constitutes an interaction with the en- 
vironment. Most important, this re- 
sult suggests that ambiequality rep- 
resents a balancing or integrating of 
these factors. 

Intelligence and EB among women. 
Inspection of Table II shows that the 
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intellectual advantage which Ror- 
schach posited for intratension does 
not appear among women, but that 
the ambiequal women do also achieve 
higher IQ’s. Again a fairly consistent 
pattern of subtest variation appears, 
with Block Design high, plus a higher 
mean Picture Completion score. The 
superiority of the ambiequal women 
on Picture Completion serves to fur- 
ther the contention that the combina- 
tion of M and Sum C represents an 
interrelationship between conceptual- 
izing and exploring. Borrowing again 
from Rapaport, this subtest can be 
said to sample, “ . an appraisal of 
relationships,” specifically between 
the “expected picture” and the “in- 
spected picture.” (16, p. 231). 

In a related study, Hanfmann (5) 
distinguished two similar attitudes 
toward abstraction in the solution of 
the Vigotsky Blocks: the conceptual, 
in which the subject thinks out a solu- 
tion with minimal handling of the 
blocks, as contrasted with the percep- 
tual, in which the subject arrives at 
a solution by manipulating the blocks 
but may not recognize the principle 
until after solution. Hanfmann noted 
a definite difference between the 
sexes in their abstracting attitude: 
men favored the conceptual, women 
the perceptual. It may be argued from 
the present results also that women 
do not utilize preconceiving in iso- 
lation as do men. The men have “big 
ideas”; women want to know what is 
“going on” before they accept them. 

Emotional perceiving as a factor in 
intelligence. These results have par- 
ticular import since emotional func- 
tioning is not usually recognized as 
an attribute of cognition. Indeed, far 
more research has been devoted to 
the obvious interference of certain 
kinds of affect, e.g., anxiety or excite- 
ment, on effective problem-solving. 
Even some Rorschach theorists (2) 
contend that the indicators of emo- 
tional neutrality, form and organiza- 
tion, are the chief, if not the only, 
factor in intellectual achievement. 
Rorschach himself was more cautious, 
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suggesting that a lack of both M and 
color, with a high percent of form, 
might put a damper on intelligence. 
In fact, throughout his manual he re- 
fers contemptuously to the “pedant” 
who analyzes with exactness but never 
creates, imagines, understands or even 
really solves. 

The consistently lower scores on all 
subtests of the coarctate groups is a 
strong indication of the positive role 
played by emotionally toned percep- 
tion in cognitive functioning. Admit- 
tedly, the E group is also consistently 
lower than A or I and does not differ 
from C. However, it is not argued 
that perception based only on emo- 
tional contact with the environment 
suffices for effective problem-solving. 
An emotional experience lends little 
to intellectual functioning if no other 
kinds of perception accompany it. But 
it is maintained that such emotional 
experiences are a test of reality to an 
imagining mind. The emotionally 
poverty-stricken individual appears 
also to be intellectually restricted. 


SUMMARY 

Rorschach’s Experience Balance was 
re-defined in terms of emotional per- 
ception. In three samples of adults, 
the EB scores were normally distribu- 
ted. Since age changes and sex dif- 
ferences among adolescents and older 
adults have been demonstrated in 
other studies, the absence of such dif- 
ferences in the present sample of 
young adults suggests that the EB fol- 
lows much the same developmental 
process as other psychological func- 
tions. The absence of a difference be- 
tween patients and non-patients sup- 
ports the general opinion that the EB 
is a universal function rather than a 
pathological sign. In this sample the 
EB is not affected by subcultural 
distinctions between Negroes and 
Whites. Support is lent Rorschach’s 
assumption of more efficient intel- 
lectual functioning of the intratensive 
group among men, but not among 
women. The ambiequal Rorschachs 
of both sexes appear to coincide with 
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higher intelligence. From this fact, as 
well as the lower IQ’s among the co- 
arctate group, it is argued that emo- 
tional experiencing, both within the 
self and in interaction with the en- 
vironment, serves to heighten intelli- 
gence. 

Further studies are being conducted 
on the EB, as reflected in personal 
attitudes, reactions to frustration, fan- 
tasy content, and the drawing of a 
person. 
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A Comparison of High-Accident and Low-Accident 
Bus and Street Car Operators * 


CARMEN MILLER 
Southwestern Medical School of the University of Texas 


This study was concerned with in- 
vestigating the extent to which high- 
accident and low-accident street-rail- 
way vehicle operators could be differ- 
entiated in terms of psychological 
characteristics as revealed by the Ror- 
schach Test. 

Much research has already been 
done on the subject of differentiating 
individuals who have many accidents 
from those who have few accidents. 
However, many of the studies have 
emphasized physical or psychophysi- 
cal characteristics of accident-prone 
individuals and have not dealt at all 
with psychological characteristics. Fur- 
thermore, the studies which have been 
concerned with psychological charac- 
teristics are often seriously limited in 
value. Frequent limitations include 
lack of control groups, lack of cross- 
validations, and bias on the part of 
the investigator. In the present study, 
an attempt was made to avoid these 
limitations by using a control group, 
by making a cross-validation, and by 
analyzing the data as “blindly” as 
possible. 

In this study, the Rorschach test 
was administered individually by the 
writer to each of the subjects. The 
tests were administered and scored 
according to Hertz’s method (1, 2). 

SUBJECTS 

First Group. This group consisted 
of 50 male bus and street car drivers 
employed by the Cleveland Transit 
System. Contained in the 50 were 25 
high-accident operators and 25 low- 
accident operators. To be classed as 
a low-accident operator, the subject 
must have had a record of no charge- 
able accidents during the previous 
year, 1949. To be classed as a high- 
* This paper is largely based upon the auth- 

or’s doctoral thesis (3) at Western Reserve 

University. 


accident operator, the driver must 
have had a record of three or more 
chargeable accidents during 1949. 
The criterion of three or more charge- 
able accidents was based upon the 
judgment of Cleveland Transit Sys- 
tem experts in the field of safety and 
also upon criteria used in previous 
studies (4, 5). 

The extent of operating experience 
of the drivers in both groups was also 
controlled. Each operator had at least 
1 year and six months operating expe- 
rience before the beginning of the 
criterion year. And 5 years was the 
maximum experience of all drivers, 
except for one low-accident subject 
who had 6 years and 1 month of ex- 
perience. 

In selecting the subject, his race was 
also taken into consideration. The 
aim was to have, as nearly as possible, 
equal numbers of whites and Negroes 
in each group. There were 12 whites 
and 13 Negroes in the high-accident 
group and there were 13 whites and 
12 Negroes in the low-accident group. 

To insure objectivity on the part 
of the experimenter, all subjects were 
selected by an official of the Cleveland 
Transit System. Their accident rec- 
ords were not known to the writer 
until after the tests were administered, 
scored, and evaluated. 

Cross - Validation Group. This 
group consisted of 20 male bus and 
street car operators employed by the 
Cleveland Transit System. Contained 
in the 20 were 10 high-accident op- 
erators and 10 low-accident operators. 
The “highs” and “lows” each con- 
tained equal numbers of whites and 
Negroes. Criteria for classification of 
subjects as “highs” or “lows” were 
the same as those used for the First 
Group, and the extent of operating 
experience was also controlled in the 
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same manner as in the First Group. 
FACTOR AND PATTERN STUDY 

First Group. After the Rorschachs 
were administered to the First Group, 
they were scored and factors and pat- 
terns were tabulated for the “highs” 
and “lows” according to cumulative 
frequency. There were 136 of these 
factors and patterns and, in order to 
conserve space, they are not listed 
here. They consisted of all the usual 
quantifiable items found on a Ror- 
schach psychogram plus some addi- 
tional items. The cumulative per 
cents for each factor were then plotted 
on a separate graph with the “highs” 
and “lows” upon the same coordinate 
axes. Curves were smoothed by the 
method of moving averages. 

After tabulating and graphing all 
of the factors and patterns, the next 
step was the determination of the sta- 
tistical significance of the differences 
indicated. The standard error of the 
difference between proportions was 
obtained and “t’” was thereby com- 
puted. The “t’s” were computed ac- 
cording to “Student’s” distribution. 

Any obtained difference was con- 
sidered significant if “t’’ was at the .10 
level of confidence or better. Weights 
were then assigned to the items which 
were significant. The determination 
of these weights was made according 
to the procedure for the standardiza- 
tion of interest items which was de- 
veloped by E. K. Strong. 

In addition to these 136 items, the 
“highs” and “lows” were compared 
in terms of several other factors and 
patterns which could not easily be 
tabulated in a continuous quantita- 
tive sequence (e.g., Cards Liked, 
Cards Disliked, A:H, M:FM, etc.). 
Instead, they were tabulated accord- 
ing to categories and then the fre- 
quencies in each category were com- 
pared statistically. Such items did not 
call for graphic treatment, but the 
significance of any difference in fre- 
quency of responses in any grouping 
was tested by the computation of the 
standard error of the difference be- 
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tween proportions and the applica- 
tion of the “t” test of significance as 
described above. Discriminating items 
were also weighted according to 
Strong’s method. 

Statistical analysis of all the factors 
and patterns resulted in 50 significant- 
ly discriminating items. 

Cross Validation. A cross-validation 
of the above results was then done 
by attempting to predict into the 
cross-validation group. Each of the 20 
drivers in this second group was given 
an ‘‘accident-proneness” score. This 
score was based upon the total of each 
driver’s weighted scores on the 50 
items found to be significant in the 
first group. The critical points which 
were used and the weights which were 
assigned to each item were the same 
as those determined in the first group. 

The scores, however, occurred in a 
direction obviously opposite to that 
which was expected. Not only did the 
predictions fail to discriminate sig- 
nificantly in the expected direction, 
but the trend was definitely in the 
opposite direction. 

A further check was then made on 
the individual discriminating power 
of each of the 50 items in the cross- 
validation group. It was found that 
on 26 of the items, the trend was 
opposite to the expected direction. 
On nine of the items, an equal num- 
ber of “highs” and “lows” fell on 
either side of the critical point. And 
the trend was in the expected direc- 
tion on only 15 of the 50 items. Even 
then, none of those 15 items could 
discriminate significantly between the 
“highs” and “lows” in the cross-vali- 
dation group. 

Discussion. One would have antici- 
pated some distortion of the data as 
a result of intercorrelations between 
items and therefore overlapping in 
predictive function between the items. 
Admittedly, no compensation was 
made in this study for these inter- 
correlations. Thus, it has not been 
conclusively determined whether the 
failure to discriminate between the 
“highs” and “lows” means that high- 
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accident and low-accident bus and 
street car drivers actually cannot be 
differentiated on the basis of fre- 
quencies of some of the items which 
were considered or whether the fail- 
ure is a result of inadequate statistical 
procedure. However, the further check 
on each of the 50 items revealed that 
not one of them could discriminate 
significantly between the “highs” and 
“lows” in the cross-validation group. 
It therefore appears highly unlikely 
that any different statistical procedure 
would have resulted in a reliable 
means of prediction. 

Furthermore, since the validity of 
the Rorschach as a personality test is 
thought to depend to a large extent 
upon interpretations of the interrela- 
tionships between the factors, the 
“factor approach” probably contains 
serious limitations as a _ research 
method. When groups are compared 
with regard to the frequency of iso- 
lated Rorschach responses, it is to be 
expected that the method might prove 
to be inadequate and the results in- 
conclusive. 


CONFIGURATION STUDY 


Introduction. Some writers on the 
subject of accident-proneness have as- 
serted that there is “an accident-prone 
personality” or that there are specific 
personality traits which are character- 
istic of accident-prone individuals. It 
was the purpose of this “configura- 
tion” study to compare high-accident 
and low-accident drivers on a number 
of these traits and to investigate their 
validity for the prediction of accident- 
proneness. Performance on the Ror- 
schach Test was to provide the means 
of comparison. 

First, a list was compiled which 
consisted of virtually all the terms 
which appeared in the literature on 
accident-proneness and which were 
considered by the various writers to 
be descriptive of accident-repeaters. 
And next, in order to adapt the list 
for use in this study, many of the 
items were then “translated” into 
terminology suitable for a Rorschach 


investigation. A term such as “hot- 
headedness,” for example, was consid- 
ered to be implicit in an item which 
was, in the present study, called “Sud- 
den Emotional Outbursts.” The final 
list of descriptive terms (configura- 
tions) is itemized as follows: 

1. (Intellectual Level): Average In- 
telligence, High Intelligence, Low 
(Subnormal) Intelligence, Low (De- 
teriorated and/or Impaired) Intelli- 
gence. 

2. (Intellectual Functioning): Nor- 
mal Productivity, Balanced Mental 
Procedure, Practicality and Common 
Sense, Emphasis on Meticulousness, 
Clarity in Thinking, Appreciation of 
Reality, Normal Intellectual Control, 
Normal Ambitiousness and Striving, 
Concentration Capacity, Normal Im- 
aginative Resources, Judgment and 
Reasoning, Insightful Capacity, Func- 
tioning to Capacity, Capacity to 
Learn, Retarded Reactivity. 

3. (Emotional Reactivity): Emo- 
tional Responsiveness, Emotional Sta- 
bility, Normal Self-Assertiveness, Nor- 
mal Aggressiveness, Hypomanic 
Trends, Inappropriate Emotional Re- 
actions, Sudden Emotional Outbursts, 
Egocentricity, Normal Sensitivity to 
Environment, Contact with the 
World, Disrupting Conflicts, Feelings 
of Inadequacy, Cautiousness and 
Guardedness, Vague Anxiety, Coop- 
erativeness. 

4. (Thought Content): Normal 
Breadth of Interests, Normal Com- 
mon Thinking, Different Thinking, 
Deviant Thinking. 

5. (Personality as a Whole): Nor- 
mal Spontaneity, Constraint, Person- 
ality Balance, General Adjustment, 
General Reliability, General Eff- 
ciency. 

6. (Pathological Conditions): Neu- 
rotic Structure, Depressed States, 
Deep Anxiety, Hysterical Features, 
Suicidal Features, Manic Features, 
Obsessive-Compulsive Features, Para- 
noid Trends, Schizophrenic Trends, 
Chaotic Sexuality, Psychosomatic Dif- 
ficulties, Psychopathic Trends. 
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It will be noted that some of the 
configurations are phrased in terms of 
normality and adjustment, while oth- 
ers are phrased in terms of maladjust- 
ment and pathology. The assumption, 
which was derived from the literature, 
was that the high-accident operators 
would be judged negatively on the 
configurations which suggest adjust- 
ment and would be judged positively 
on those which suggest maladjust- 
ment. Conversely, according to the 
literature, it was supposed that the 
low-accident drivers would be judged 
positively on configurations suggesting 
adjustment and negatively on those 
indicative of maladjustment. The 
item called “Emphasis on Meticulous- 
ness” was the only exception to this 
general assumption. In this case, the 
low-accident drivers were supposed to 
manifest an exaggeration of the trait, 
whereas the “highs” were not expect- 
ed to be overly meticulous. 

First Group. There were 36 sub- 
jects, which included all of the First 
Group except for six “highs” and 
eight “lows.” It was felt that records 
with less than 15 responses could not 
be adequately interpreted tor pur- 
poses of the configuration study, and 
therefore it was necessary then to 
drop 14 subjects who had less than 
15-R. 

Without knowledge of the subjects’ 
accident rating, the author rated each 
subject on each configuration. The 
rating categories consisted of “Yes,” 
“No,” and “Questionable.” Then, 
each subject was again rated on the 
configurations by another judge.” 
These ratings were made independ- 
ently and without knowledge of the 
author's ratings. An estimate of “re- 
liability” was then computed for each 
configuration. A chi-square test was 
made on each configuration to deter- 
mine the significance of the difference 
between chance expectancy and the 
observed number of times of agree- 
ment between the raters. An item was 





* The author wishes to express gratitude to 
Dr. Marguerite Hertz. 
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thought to be reliable if P equaled 
.20 or better (if 4P equaled .10 or 
better). The ratings of the two judges 
agreed significantly on all of the con- 
figurations. 

Next, it was necessary to determine 
whether the configurations could dis- 
criminate between the “highs” and 
“lows.” The ratings which the author 
made were used in this procedure. 
The frequency of “Yes” (or “No”) 
ratings in the “high” group was tabu- 
lated for each configuration separate- 
ly. The same was done in the “low” 
group. The significance of a differ- 
ence was then determined by comput- 
ing the significance of difference be- 
tween proportions. 

Only two of the configurations dis- 
criminated significantly between the 
“highs” and “lows.” These two con- 
figurations were Emphasis on Metic- 
ulousness (significant at the .05 level) 
and Normal Common Thinking (sig- 
nificant at the .10 level). The “lows” 
emphasized “Meticulousness’” more 
often than did the “highs,” and the 
“lows” were more likely to have “Nor- 
mal Common Thinking” than the 
“highs.” 

The fact that two configurations 
turned out to be significantly discrim- 
inating cannot be thought of as a 
highly significant result. Over 50 con- 
figurations were tested and one should 
expect over five configurations to turn 
out significant (at the .10 level or 
better) by chance alone. It was there- 
fore obviously necessary to make a 
cross-validation study of the results. 

Cross Validation. There were 13 
subjects, which included all of the 
Cross Validation Group except for 3 
“highs” and 4 “lows.” As in the First 
Group, 7 subjects were dropped _ be- 
cause they gave less than 15 R. 

The author rated each subject 
(“Yes,” No,” or “Questionable”) on 
the two configurations which were 
found to be discriminating in the 
First Group. The significance of the 
difference between the “highs” and 
“lows” in frequency of “Yes” (or 
“No”’) judgments was determined for 
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each of the two configurations by 
computing the significance of differ- 
ence between proportions. A differ- 
ence was to be considered significant 
at the .10 level or better. 

There was no significant difference 
between the high-accident and low- 
accident drivers on either of the two 
configurations. In fact, the direction 
of the difference was the opposite of 
that which occurred in the First 
Group. 

Discussion of Results. The results 
showed no significant differences be- 
tween the high-accident and low-acci- 
dent operators on any of the person- 
ality characteristics which were con- 
sidered. The results do not support 
the generalizations, concerning these 
characteristics, which have often been 
repeated in regard to personality dif- 
ferences between accident-prone and 
accident-free drivers and which imply 
that the two groups manifest consist- 
ent differences in these “traits.” In 
drawing such a conclusion, that the 
generalizations have not been sup- 
ported, it is assumed that the Ror- 
schach has been a valid instrument for 
the measurement of the personality 
characteristics which were considered. 
But even though it may be accepted 
that the Rorschach is a valid instru- 
ment for the measurement of certain 
personality characterisitcs, one may 
still raise the question of whether the 
Rorschach is an appropriate instru- 
ment for investigating personality 
variables which may be important in 
accident-proneness. It may be that 
accident-proneness is related to more 
“surface” or manifest qualities of the 
personality rather the “deeper” or 
latent trends, which one is inclined 
to emphasize in Rorschach interpreta- 
tion. If this be so, then biographical 
information, a social history, and a 
detailed description of the life situa- 
tion of the individual in question may 
constitute a more fruitful approach 
to the problem of accident-proneness. 
It is very likely that the Rorschach 
itself can be interpreted more mean- 


ingfully in the light of the biographi- 
cal information. An integration of 
test interpretation with historical 
facts would probably yield a fuller, 
more nearly complete description of 
the personality. 

Furthermore, an accident is, de- 
scriptively speaking, an overt occur- 
rence, a relatively discrete event in 
the life of the individual responsible 
for the accident. However, it has been 
assumed that the accident is related to 
underlying, more or less consistent 
personality components, One there- 
fore wonders what changes occur in 
the individual and/or the environ- 
ment which cause the latent disposi- 
tion to be translated into action. And 
one must also question whether the 
Rorschach is an instrument which 
can be useful in measuring and pre- 
dicting the changes in_ personality 
dynamics which may occur before, 
during, and after an accident. 

In any case, however, it can be con- 
cluded that the Rorschach, as used in 
this study, has not thus far provided 
a means of discriminating between 
accident-prone and accident-free bus 
and street car drivers. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


An attempt was made to differen- 
tiate high-accident from low-accident 
bus and street car drivers on the basis 
of Rorschach factors, patterns, and 
configurations. Some significant dif- 
ferences were found, but they failed 
to prove their validity in a cross-vali- 
dation study. 

The results did not support the 
generalizations which have often been 
repeated in regard to personality dif- 
ferences between accident-prone and 
accident-free drivers and which imply 
that the two groups manifest consist- 
ent differences in these ‘“‘traits.”’ 


It can be concluded that the Ror- 
schach, as used in this study, has not 
provided a means of discriminating 
between accident-prone and accident- 
free bus and street car drivers. 
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A Contribution to Our Knowledge of the Validity of the Rorschach 


PERcCIVAL M. SyMONDsS 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


The writer has long been of the 
opinion that the most convincing 
measure of the validity of the Ror- 
schach would be a comparison of Ror- 
schach interpretations with detailed 
case studies of the same individuals 
based on data obtained from other 
sources. It has been my good fortune 
to have access to data which permit 
making such comparisons for one Ror- 
schach record. This Rorschach record 
is one of a number of Rorschachs of 
teachers which were gathered in the 
course of a study of teacher person- 
ality. In this particular instance Miss 
K, the teacher, was not only observed 
in her teaching, but was also seen in 
ten therapeutic interviews, and_re- 
ports on her were available from the 
principal of the school in which she 
taught and from one of her super- 
visors. From these several contacts, but 
particularly from the interviews which 
permitted an exploration of some of 
the underlying dynamic factors in her 
personality, a detailed descriptive and 
analytic personality report was pre- 
pared which served as the criterion 
against which the Rorschach inter- 
pretations could be compared. 

In the course of trying to find a 
competent individual to score and in- 
terpret the Rorschachs which had 
been collected in the study, seven in- 
dividuals were tried out before one 
was found who had the required skill 
and insight and also had the time to 
devote to the subject. Each of these 
seven individuals interpreted the Ror- 
schach of Miss K, so that the present 
report on validity includes not only 
a comparison of the seven interpreta- 
tions of this one Rorschach with each 
other, but also a comparison of each 
with the independent case study of 
Miss K. 

In giving the assignment to the 


seven individuals whose Rorschach in- 
terpretations constitute the data for 
this study, it was emphasized that 
what was wanted went considerably 
beyond the typical clinical Rorschach 
report. The directions given to these 
Rorschach analysts were essentially as 
follows: “What I want first is the 
scoring of the record and a tabulation 
of the signs and determinants that go 
into the Rorschach profile. Then I 
want the essential facts of personality 
structure that can be obtained from 
the formal factors on the Rorschach 
and any dynamic interpretations that 
can be made from content and se- 
quence analysis of individual re- 
sponses. In addition, I shall like to 
have you indicate the factors in the 
Rorschach which serve as the basis 
for each interpretation or conclusion 
drawn.” 

This last requirement was some- 
what unusual and made the task of 
Rorschach interpretation more exact- 
ing than it usually is when prepared 
as a clinical report. 

The interpretations were to be 
made “blind” with only the following 
information supplied: Miss K, age 
27, single, catholic, a teacher of uni- 
fied studies (English and_ Social 
Studies) in junior high school. 

A brief description of these seven 
Rorschach judges (as they will be 
called) is given at this point: 

Judge A—This man, a former stu- 
dent of Klopfer, has been in the Ror- 
schach movement since its early days 
in this country. He is the author of a 
manual on the Rorschach and of sev- 
eral technical papers. 

Judge B—A member of the Ror- 
schach Institute since 1949, received 
her initial training in the Rorschach 
with Margulies, supplemented by sub- 
sequent study and supervision under 
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Piotrowski and Halpern. She has been 
associated with C.C.N.Y. and Bellevue 
Hospital and the New York Consulta- 
tion Center. She has a certificate in 
Clinical Psychology from C.C.N.Y. 
and is a doctoral candidate at the 
New School for Social Research. 

Judge C—Trained under Piotrow- 
ski and a member of the Rorschach 
Institute since 1952, she departs from 
her original Rorschach instruction by 
using her psychoanalytic knowledge. 
She has had experience at the Youth 
Consultation Center and the Psychi- 
atric Institute, but is now engaged in 
private psychoanalytic practice. She 
has a master’s degree from Columbia. 

Judge D—A student of the Ror- 
schach under Piotrowski. She became 
a member of the Rorschach Institute 
in 1951. She is Senior Psychologist at 
Grassland Hospital and a candidate 
for the doctorate at NYU. 
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Judge E—Has a doctor's degree from 
NYU. He has studied with Piotrowski 
and has been on the psychological 
staff of Bellevue Hospital. 


Judge F—He obtained his original 
Rorschach training from  Klopfer, 
Monroe and Kemple at C.C.N.Y. and 
has a doctor’s degree from NYU. Now 
on the staff of High Point Hospital 
with prior experience at Cornell Med- 
ical College, New York Hospital and 
at the Post Graduate Center for Psy- 
chotherapy. He is a member of the 
Rorschach Institute since 1949. 


Judge G—She has studied the Ror- 
schach under Piotrowski with expe- 
rience at the Vanderbilt Clinic and 
sellevue Hospital. With the master’s 
degree from Columbia, she is now a 
candidate for the doctor’s degree at 
NYU. A member of the Rorschach 
Institute since 1949. 


The protocol of Miss K’s Rorschach is given at this point. 


RORSCHACH OF Miss K 


ig 

I. 1. The first thing, as soon as you handed 
it to me, I thought it was a historical figure, 
you know, like Louis XVIII. The two men 
with the hats and faces. I don’t know what 
they are holding. You know like you usu- 
ally see in front of monuments, like the 
eighteenth century monuments. Looks like 
two men there, like two faces. 


31” 

2. And I say this is a priest, like the back 
of a priest, although he doesn’t have his hat 
on. His collar is high, and his hands are in 
the air. That’s this part. You know, how you 
see up on the altar. Two men. 


93” 

3. And—ah—I see a part of a woman, this 
part, vou know, with nothing on, just the 
bottom part. 


30” 

1.1 see a dog. This is the figure of two 
people, the eye and the nose sticking out and 
the bushy hair. Another face, the eyebrows 
and two eves, and some funny thing on their 
head. 


1. The upper right hand large detail is seen 
as a figure with a hat, a face and carrying a 
plume. The hat Columbus wears — two 
plumes in front of hat. 


2. A priest at the altar with hands in the 
air saying service. 


3. The lower inside shaded portion is the 
outside of a woman's hips and legs from the 
waist down. 


4. First seen as a dog, later seen as a jester 
with an eve and a nose and bushy hair. 
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5. You know, the two men I was telling you 
about, They are sort of plumes, you know, 
those big plumes, they might be carrying 
one like that. That’s all. 

2”48” 

12” 

II. 1. This looks like two animals, two baby 
bears or something with long ears, maybe 
two dogs, puppies. Here, these look like two 
dogs with their hands up or their paws. I 
can’t make out anything with these red 
things. 


14” 

2. (I don’t know.) Would you say, like a 
floral piece, like bleeding hearts, what you 
expect to see at wakes, and that’s the stands 
that they are usually on. 

99°" 

3. I can’t see it very well. It looks like eels, 
seals rather. You know. 

2’9” 

_ 


ad 

III. 1. Those look like stick figures. You 
know, little ones, playing around, These are 
two ballet dancers swimming—people swim- 
ming through the water. 

30” 

2. I don’t know—these red spots in here, like 
something you see in Walt Disney. Two fig- 
ures — two dancing or two flying girls, with 
light underneath them. 


16” 
3. These look like two animals sticking out 
of their — two squirrels. I say, two squirrels. 


13” 
4. This way it looks like two negro heads. 
Two negro heads. 


97" 

5. Two rabbits, these two are two rabbits 
with their ears thrown back, like running. 
They all look like animals to me. 


21” 


6. This looks like a pitcher’s mitt. 


28” 

7. This looks like something screaming, I 
don’t like to look at them. Like something 
horrible, just terrible, like tragedy, I don’t 
know, like someone is—ah—screaming, with 
their heads tossed back, and there the red 


5. Repetition of No. 1. 


II. 1. Two baby bears or puppies crouch- 
ing with their hands together. 

la. Two women with legs crossed under 
them, hands in back, with negro features. 
This is the upper red portion. The color has 
nothing to do with it. They have black kinky 
hair, big noses and puckered lips. 


2. It is the shape of a floral piece, also on a 
stand, such as one sees at a funeral or wake, 
partly the color. 


3. The upper red. 


Ill. 1. Litthe boys with white collars and 
shoes, or woman with the wind blowing. 


2. The upper red is seen as ballet dancers 
swimming through the water. The long red 
is the legs, and there is the curve in the 
back. The color is not part of it. 


3. Lower black detail is seen as the outline 
of squirrels. 


1. The lower middle detail seen as two negro 
heads with black kinky hair. They look like 
babies or children. The blackness of their 
hair helps to give the effect. 


5. Still upside down, two rabbits. The noses 
are pointed out, and the ears are thrown 
back. 


6. Just the outline of a pitcher’s mitt. 
6a. A drop of blood, the upper red figures. 


7. The upper red again. The lower extension 
on the right is seen as a face, as though 
someone was screaming, the whole thing 
gives me the impression of tension. 
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makes it look as if there is blood. I am really 
straining to find these things, they're not 
obvious to me. You know, some people can 
look at them right away, immediately, I can’t 
see them, it’s not obvious, that’s all. 

10” 


gr 
IV. 1. This looks just like the pelt of an 
animal, a pelt, you know, out this way, hang- 
ing up, for a fur coat. 


21” 

2. (Can I turn them around?) ‘This looks like 
a bat. I say, the whole thing looks like a bat, 
really, especially that way. I don’t see any- 
thing, but I don’t like to look at these things, 
to tell vou the truth. Just a bat, and IT can 


see — 


56” 
8. This looks like one of these little dogs, 
you know, the white ones, with the fluffy 
noses up in the air, and the hair, and that is 
a little tail — sitting there I should say, it 
looks like the pelt of an animal — 


290" 


g” 
V. 1. I thought that looked like a bat, but 
this looks more like the bat. That looks like 
the pelt of the animal. 


10” 
2. It might be a 
flight. 


butterfly, Something in 


17" 
; 


3. Like part of a leg, a woman’s leg. 
1 \” 


t+. This looks like a face, someone seems to 
be lying down, you know a face, like some- 
one in back here, and that’s the two faces, 
the eye and a nose. 


ov” 
nf 

5. I would say this is a person. One of those 
dolls again, those little dolls with the legs 
out — you can’t see if she has a leg — and 
that’s like a rabbit in costume. I can’t get an 
overall pattern. You see that doesn’t look 
like a bat now to me that I look at it again. 
It doesn’t. The two legs there. Two legs. 
You see, the bat should be that way. Now 
that doesn’t look like it. That looks like a 
person there, and that’s a figure, a profile. 
2°46” 


IV. 1. The pelt of an animal because of 
the shape. It has the rough irregular outline 
that an animal's skin would have. 


2. Bat, I don’t think, it looks like a bat. 
It is sinister because of the colors, the grey 
and the black. 


3. Little fluffy with turned-up noses 
and white fluffy hair. This plate is very ugly. 


dogs 


V. 1. The shape of a bat. 


2. A butterfly in flight. 


‘ 
° ‘ 


3. 4. This is seen as a part of a tableau. At 
the top is seen the profile of a face. This is 
thought to be a lady lying down. Lower on 
the slope is the outline of a baby. At the top 
is the profile of a face and then the baby’s 
body stretches out into. the legs. The top 
face is thought to be the face of the lady 
holding the baby. 


5. Doll in costume that is lying down with 
the legs spread out. 
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46” 

VI. 1. That looks like some sort of an ani- 
mal with whiskers. Why do they have 
doubles of everything, just as if it’s open, 
isn’t it? 

1’23” 

Fa 

VII. 1. This looks like two girls to me with 
their hair back, and that’s the bustle back, 
flowing hair. Two girls looking for some- 
thing, both running in opposite directions. 
That looks to me like two girls. 


31” 

2. And this looks like two persons, two faces 
with great big knots in the back, very ugly 
people, old people, two old gossipers—that’s 
what it looks like to me—talking. 


16” 

3. This looks like an animal, see the nose 
there and the mouth and the eye, an animal 
in that part. And that looks like that —a 
woman, I guess. This I don’t mind looking 
at. And that is the two girls in flight. 


13” 

1. This is the way I imagine, like sort of a 
heavenly picture, you know, like the heav- 
ens up in the sky, like you usually see in 
church, like the domes, the cloud formation, 


16” 

5. And right here you can almost see a face 
like one of the angels, you know, how you 
usually see, very billowy in clouds, in white, 
up in the air. 


2"43" 


6” 

VIII. 1. Well, these are two bears right 
there that are climbing up. 

a 

2. 1 get the feeling of a crocodile in here. 
Can you see that? A crocodile. 


Si” 

3. Now I know you can’t see this, but I see 
this. Like—like two women. Now you see, to 
me—you can’t see it—it’s not plain, but it 
represents someone crying, in the distance, 
and then again it looks like a—see the flow- 
ing hair. | mean just in the distance as if 
someone was crying in the distance —as a 
matter of fact, way back. I know you can’t 
see that, but you might be able to see it. 
I mean like it is another person. I know it’s 
not obvious at all to you, but that is what it 
looks like to me. Like someone sitting down, 
and you can just see all the hunch at the 


VI. 1. The upper extension is seen as an 
animal. There are the face and the eyes and 
whiskers. The outline of the animal is the 
inner black. 


VII. 1. Two girls in motion. 


2. The usual faces described as ugly old peo- 
ple talking to each other. 


3. An animal. I can see the nose like a pig, 
just the outline. This is the lower detail. 


!. Also the lower detail seen as a cloud 


formation. 


5. A small detail seen as St. Peter or some 
celestial figure. There is the hair and the 
eyes and the mustache. This is seen only on 
the left hand figure upside down and is 
determined in part by the inner shading. 


VIL. 
low. 


1. The two bears have their heads 


2. The long inner central line. 


3. The lower pink and orange. It looks like 
women because of the posture and the way 
their backs are bent. 
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back of them and their hair, and they’re all 
in a heap like, 


138” 

4. (I can’t make anything out of this blue.) 
This grey could be sort of—I imagine—a fish 
formation, you know, those fishes that have 
a lot of—no, I guess not, I don’t know. 

3'6” 


56” 

IX. 1. I can’t see a thing in this. I really 
can’t, except that these might be two babies’ 
heads, no, I can’t even see that. It looks like 
babies, like a little baby on the floor, crawl- 
ing. There are two of them. I just can’t see 
a thing. 

Zo" 


36” 

X. 1. This may be two animals gnawing on 
a bark. That would be the bark, that part 
of the tree, and that’s the two mouths gnaw- 
ing on there. Gee, I don’t see how anyone 
ever sees anything out of this! 


10” 

2. This green thing, it’s sort of a— foolish 
thing to see and fantastic, and — oh, here, 
here I can see these two yellow ones, little 
dogs, you know, sitting up like this, with 
their nose in the air, and this one looks like 
a — now, where have I seen that? 


Og” 
3. These two little grey ones, here, the little 
dark ones, look like animals, some sort of 
animals, like a weasel or something, I’m 
really straining to see those things, nothing 
is obvious. 


9/90" 
es 


Overall time 24’. 


That there were great differences 
in the fullness of the Rorschach re- 
ports will be seen from the following 
tabulation. One judge included over 
three times as many “points” as an- 
other judge. 


In analyzing the reports, the inter- 
pretations were divided into those 
based on the standard Rorschach 
signs (formal factors) and those based 
on content. 


4. This is seen as fish in motion, swimming. 


IX. 1. The lower pink. The pink is asso- 
ciated with babies which made me think of 
that. 


X. 1. The upper grey. The mouths of the 
animals are seen as grawing on the bark of 
a tree. 

la. The top part of the worms is seen as the 
face of a rabbit with two ears extended. 


2. The lower inner yellow is seen as two dogs 
sitting up with noses in the air. The color is 
not part of it. 


3. The outer dark brown. The brown helps 
to make them look like grasshoppers with 
shiny little legs. 


TABLE I—Number of Items in the 
Rorschach Interpretive Reports 
of Different Judges 
Number of 
Items in 


Judge Report 
Pica ssssb ccuntcsidesschabeseds ee : 17 
B 22 
( . OX 
D 38 
k 20 
F ; b 18 
G , nila 61 


Total : ad - ” 204 
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TasLe I1—Categories of Interpretation with Illustrations of an Interpretation 
Under Each Category and the Rorschach Basis for the Interpretation 


Judge 


ica 


G 


G 


Gategory of 
Interpretation 


Illustration of 
Interpretation 


Basis of 
Interpretation 


Interpretations Based on Formal Rorschach Signs 


Rorschach signs alone 


Approach to the card 


Subject’s verbalizations 


Nature of M 


Nature of C 


Comparison of deter- 
minants 


Absence of determinants 


Anxiety and depression 


Obsessional — compulsive 


In situations in which she 
feels secure, is likable if 
not outrightly charming 


Compliant, passive 


Inability to form deep or 
serious emotional involve- 
ments with people 


Affectionate, but not gen- 
erally warm or yielding 
with men 


Relatively successful re- 
pression of aggression 


Interpretations Based on Content 


Identification. 

In this category the sub- 
ject identifies with the 
figure in the response 


Empathy. 

Judge uses content to in- 
terpret how the subject 
feels or reacts about self 


Projection. 

Judge uses content to in- 
terpret how subject feels 
about other individuals 


Comparison of content 


Absence of content 


Sequence of responses 


Self-image — to be a very 
young and nice girl 


Ambitious to have chil- 
dren 


Overglorifies father or 
paternal figure 


Idealizes men, but has 
contempt for them 


Underlying fear of sex- 
uality 


Idealism, imagination and 
sentiment may result in 
disillusionment or surprise 


$3 C’s 


Thorough handling of 
each card 


Spontaneity in verbaliza- 
tion 


Passive M, V-4, V-5, VIII-3 


Color — cold and poor in 
quality 


FM is affectionate 
Color is cold or frightened 


VI—avoids bottom of card. 
No aggressive response 


II-1 Puppies, III-1 little 
boys, V-5 doll, V-4 woman 
with child 


V-4 woman holding baby, 
IX-1 Baby crawling 


I-1, 2 historical figure, 
kings, priests 


I-1 historical figure, 1-2 
priests, III-1 little boys 


Inability to express overt 
sexual percepts 


IV-3 In spite of attempt to 
project a cute puppy dog, 
she ends up by saying the 
card is ugly; VII-1, 2 Gives 
good M at first and imme- 
diately follows it with a 
projection of two ugly 
women “old gossipers talk- 
ing”; VII-3 the response of 
a woman is followed by 
the projection of a pig in 
the inquiry. 


These interpretations have been picked out for their simplicity. It is typical to have a 
variety of bases given for a single interpretation. When this has been done, credit has been 
given for each type of basis for a given interpretation. 
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TABLE II (continued) 


Gategory of Illustration of Basis of 
Judge Interpretation Interpretation Interpretation 
Interpretation Based on Several Factors 
G Combination of factors Projection of feelings of High M with low C. 
sensitivity and slight in- Different types of M sug- 
adequacy. Identification gests ease in role playing 


with the less happy person and in identification with 
others; III-7 verbalization; 
VIII-3 screaming and cry- 
ing; II-2 Color response of 
bleeding heart; III-4 Pro- 
jection of negro response 
suggests feelings of inade- 
quacy and sensitivity to in- 
feriority and superiority 
problems. 

In this interpretation credit was given for 1) use of determinants, 2) nature of M, 3) 
comparison of determinants, 4) identification, 5) projection, 6) verbalization. 


Taste I[]—The Separate Interpretations Classified by Topics for Each Judge 





































Total 

Number Judge 

ofItems <A B Cc D I F G 
RATA AAAI RAT RATE 7 1 0 3 0 2 | 2 
Drive —achievement ” 7 l l 0 ] 2 0 2 
Organization of personality...................-.--.-+-+- 6 0 0 0 l l 0 4 
Contact with reality : 3 0 0 | 0 | 0 1 
Imagination................. 4 0 0 0 0 0 l 2 
SCARE MIEKA TEOINONNNIN scan ens sa ccsnonsinesec 1] 3 1 l 2 0 1 4 
Attitude toward children... 3 0 0 l 0 0 0 2 
EEIECY — BEAR ccensnsnnsccaccnncsesnssnces 2 0 0 0 0 l 0 1 
Sensitivity 5 0 1 0 0 0 1 S 
Sentimentality. ] 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 
Controlled —inhibited..............................---.s0e. 6 0 3 0 0 0 2 1 
ERE Ree errr re ae 1 0 0 0 0 l 0 0 
Feelings of inferiority... 4 ] ] 0 1 0 0 ] 
PN costes Sep scececnsset asco nchen echeataacauacasiessintons 15 8 2 5 l 1 1 2 
PN css ccne aseaacrasrmanenneaninapencunnen 1 0 0 0 l 0 0 0 
Indecisive ] ] 0 0 0 0 0 0 
ee has l 0 0 l 0 0 0 0 
Passive — dependent Ci caaipiai upadieaatoanicednaeaih 13 0 2 1 l 3 3 3 
Depressive.... 8 0 2 2 ] l 0 5 
Narcissistic ~ self- centered... 2 0 0 0 l 0 0 1 
Ea i 0 0 0 2 0 0 2 
Ne ener ee eA Pe ] 0 0 0 0 0 0 l 
Concentration — perseverence................-.----- 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 
Lively —animated ] 0 0 0 l 0 0 0 
sac rekceree cae a noseeiecena ph sienna ana mionsabecie 16 1 2 0 i 3 l 5 
Attitude toward men........................ 10 0 1 0 r 4 l 1 5 
Femininity.............. } 0 0 0 | 0 l 2 
Homosexuality 3 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 
Moralistic — prudish.................. 3 0 2 | 0 0 0 0 
aac avatar cars ocakesnseeen nied 7 0 0 2 2 ] 1 5 
Gossip.. : : 8 0 0 2 l 0 0 0 
Unstable —temper RNIN se 5s ns l 0 0 0 ] 0 0 0 
Religious standards.............. Ee a se ae 5 0 0 2 0 | l l 
Cool, Rs cieadscasceacaibdie wrabeeasauabieinis piceepuees 2 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 
Conformity.. "= " 6 0 0 0 l 1 3 l 
Conflict —sex and religion. 1 0 0 0 l 0 0 0 
SELL O LAD PTET l 0 0 l 0 0 0 0 
Parental rejection............ Se a ek ee 4 0 0 l 3 0 0 0 
SS ich cisgcia cian siaceecomncninianaine 3 0 2 0 0 0 0 l 
EES ER eee es terre 20 6 2 l 7 0 0 4 

195 17 22 28 38 20 18 61 
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It was said at the beginning of this 
paper that these seven Rorschach in- 
terpretations could serve as the basis 
for a study of validity by comparison 
with a case report based on ten thera- 
peutic interviews, observation while 
teaching, and reports from the princi- 
pal and subject supervisor in the 
school. These materials have been 
written up in a forty-five page report 
which serves as the criterion in this 
study. 

Each interpretation was called +, 
0, or ?, according to whether it obvi- 
ously agreed with the criterion report, 
disagreed with the criterion report or 
there was doubt because the criterion 
report was not explicit concerning a 
given point of Rorschach interpreta- 
tion. 

It will probably be recognized that 
considerable subjectivity enters into 
the assignments of +, 0, or ?. In the 
first place, an interview situation rep- 
resents a very limited opportunity to 
become acquainted with a person. 
One’s impressions and judgments 
from an interview must be based on 
what one observes directly and what 
the subject communicates. Judgment 
in this narrow situation in which a 
person responds to one other person 
almost of necessity must be distorted. 
The subject may very well react quite 
differently to other persons in other 
situations. 

In cases where the interpretations 
from the Rorschach agreed with the 
observations in the interview situa- 
tion and in the classroom, a + was 
readily given. In a few cases, the ob- 
servation definitely disagreed with the 
Rorschach interpretations, and a 0 
was given. But in any case of doubt, 
when it seemed that the evidence was 
insufficient to reach a reliable conclu- 
sion, the ? was used. 

Table IV gives the result of the 
analysis of interpretations classified 
according to whether they are +, 0, 
or ¢. 

Certain discrepancies in the totals 
in this table require explanation. An 
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entry is made for every type of explan- 
ation, even if more than one explana- 
tion is given for a given interpreta- 
tion. The tabulations under ‘“Determ- 
inants” include not only those in 
which the interpretation is made 
simply from a determinant or if it is 
also made from the nature of M, na- 
ture of C, already separately tallied 
under those headings. Consequently, 
the breakdown totals will not agree 
with the total number of statements. 
For instance, Judge G has 38 determ- 
inant explanations and 51 content ex- 
planations, a total of 89, whereas his 
total number of interpretations is 
only 61. As explained above, this is 
because a given interpretation may 
have more than one explanation. 

There are several points worthy of 
attention in this table. The per cent 
of + responses to total responses for 
the entire group is 65. Naturally this 
is but one Rorschach case so that lit- 
tle can be generalized from this per 
cent. But the fact remains that these 
seven highly qualified Rorschach spe- 
cialists could make convincing inter- 
pretations when compared to a case 
study whose data were secured from 
other sources only 2 out of 3 times. 
There were great differences between 
the judges. Judge D’s average of cor- 
rectness was 78% while Judge F’s aver- 
age of correctness was only 33%. In 
the interpretation of the Rorschach it 
actually makes a difference who is do- 
ing the interpreting and even highly 
qualified experts can be wrong more 
often than they are right in statements 
that they make about a person from 
the Rorschach. But it should also be 
noted that in the case of three judges 
3 out of 4 of their interpretations 
were correct. 

It may be noted that only 109 of 
the 204 interpretations, or 44°, were 
based on the traditional Rorschach 
signs and determinants whereas 140 
interpretations, or 56%, were based 
on content. Rorschach himself made 
little use of content and what little 
use he did make was not very impor- 
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content. One of my friends tells me 
that practically every interpretation 
based on content could also be made 
on the basis of the formal factors and 
determinants if one were only saga- 
cious enough to read the meaning in 
them. 

But it is significant also to note that 
59% of the interpretations based on 
the determinants were correct where- 
as 74% based on content were correct. 
These judges seemed to be able to 
make more accurate interpretations 
from content than from the tradition- 
al determinants. 

But here again there were great in- 
dividual differences among the judges. 
For instance, 74% of Judge G's inter- 
pretations from the determinants 
were correct (and there were 38 such 
interpretations); whereas only 11% 
of Judge F’s determinant interpreta- 
tions were correct (based on only 9 
such interpretations). Again Judge G 
had 80% correct interpretations from 
content while Judge H had only 25% 
correct from content. Every judge (ex- 
cept Judge A) had a larger number of 
correct responses based on content 
than on determinants. This difference 
was spectacular in the case of Judge 
C who had only 33% correct based on 
determinants whereas 70% were cor- 
rect based on content. This Judge, 
psychoanalytically trained, is more or 
less independent in her use of the 
Rorschach and her interpretations are 
based more on “intuition” than on 
a strict following of principles of Ror- 
schach interpretation. Judge D 
achieves the remarkably high accuracy 
of 93% in her interpretations based 
on content. Judge G shows the most 
consistently high level on both inter- 
pretations from formal factors and 
from content. 

A more detailed inspection showed 
that in at least two of the reports the 
interpretations were remarkably ac- 
curate and succeeded in translating 
faithfully the Rorschach responses 
into the characteristics of a real per- 
son. This was accomplished by inter- 


preting the Rorschach responses as 
identifications with the subject her- 
self, as projective attitudes toward 
others with whom the subject has as- 
sociation; or by translating by a proc- 
ess of empathy the Rorschach re- 
sponses into the subject’s strivings, 
impulses, wishes, associations and the 
like. Those who did this successfully 
tended less to read their own tenden- 
cies into the record and were content 
to use interpretations that came more 
naturally from the record itself. 

With regard to interpretations from 
Rorschach determinants some subjects 
followed the letter of meaning of Ror- 
schach signs but failed to infuse their 
interpretations with the life of the 
subject. Others had the capacity, part- 
ly by comparing determinants, to 
translate them into the realistic per- 
sonality tendencies of a living person. 

CONCLUSIONS 

A comparison of seven interpreta- 
tions of one Rorschach protocol by 
experienced Rorschach experts with 
case material derived from other 
sources on the same tested subject 
permits a rough measure of the ac- 
curacy of the Rorschach interpreta- 
tion and the differences in accuracy 
between the seven judges. 

The per cent of correct interpreta- 
tions of the entire group of seven 
judges was 65. 

There were wide differences in the 
accuracy of individual judges. Three 
of the judges made 3 out of 4 correct 
interpretations. 

Forty-four per cent of the interpret- 
ations were based on traditional Ror- 
schach signs and determinants; where- 
as 56% were based on content. 

Fifty-nine per cent of the interpret- 
ations based on formal factors were 
correct according to the case material 
while 74% of the interpretations 
based on content were correct, but 
here again there were great differences 
between individual judges. 


Received August 13, 1954 
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The Use of the Rorschach Test in Evaluating 
The Intellectual Levels of Functioning in Schizophrenics' 


Ear S. TAULBEE 
Norfolk (Nebraska) State Hospital and University of Nebraska College of Medicine 


Although the Rorschach test was 
not developed as an intelligence test 
per se, it is purported by numerous 
psychologists to show _ intellectual 
levels. Rorschach (7) claimed that the 
test is an accurate gauge of intelli- 
gence. Klopfer and Ainsworth (6) 
state that “It is a customary part of 
Rorschach analysis to estimate the 
levels of intellectual capacity and efh- 
ciency of the subject. This is not con- 
sidered a substitute for a test of gen- 
eral intelligence although for some 
purposes such an estimate might be 
all that is required, thus making an 
intelligence test unnecessary.” Beck 
(3) concluded that the test offers pos- 
sibilities of an excellent instrument 
for diagnosis of personality in both 
the intellectual and affective function- 
ing. These are only a few of the many 
claims made by psychologists concern- 
ing the validity of the Rorschach test 
as an instrument for measuring in- 
telligence. 

There are many signs and constella- 
tions of signs which have been de- 
rived from the test and which are 
used as indices of intelligence. The 


' This study is based upon a dissertation sub- 
mitted by the writer to the Graduate 
School of the University of Nebraska, 1953, 
in partial fulfillment of the requirements 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
The author wishes to express his gratitude 
to the sponsor of the dissertation, Dr. Mar- 
shall R. Jones, for his encouragement and 
assistance, and to Dr. L. $§. Abramson, then 
Chief Psychologist at the V. A. Hospital, 
Knoxville, Iowa, for his constant coopera- 
tion and interest. The author also is deep- 
ly indebted to the following psychologists 
who served as judges for the study: Doctors 
L. M. Baker, F. Y. Billingslea, J. E. Brewer, 


D. C. Fitzgerald, Jean Fitzgerald, W. M. 
Hales, G. A. Kelly, W. G. Klopfer, A. I. 
Rabin, V. C. Raimy, S. Russo, C. R. 


Strother, and J. L. Yager. 

Presented in condensed form at the 
American Psychological Association, New 
York, September 1954. 


ones most widely used are: W, M, 
F+%, A%, O%, variety of content, 
and succession of responses. 

It is fairly evident from a review 
of the literature, that the use of the 
Rorschach test as a gauge of the 
amount and type of intelligence of an 
individual has resulted from what 
may be termed “clinical validation” 
of the various Rorschach test signs 
and that there is not a single reported 
study which can be considered to give 
a convincing demonstration of its val- 
idity or nonvalidity. Subjects used in 
such research have been almost ex- 
clusively college students, who were 
assumed to possess superior intelli- 
gence, and children. The “average” 
and pathological adult populations 
have been scarcely investigated. Fur- 
thermore, the majority of attempts 
made to validate the Rorschach meth- 
od have been by correlating the in- 
dividual scoring categories with the 
stated or estimated 1Qs of the sub- 
jects. In these studies none of the sin- 
gle signs shows a consistent relation- 
ship to intelligence. 

There is much controversy concern- 
ing the “sign” versus the “configura- 
tional” approach in validity studies. 
Many _ psychologists feel that the 
“sign” approach is a distortion of the 
Rorschach test, whereas others main- 
tain that it gives the test objectivity 
and status. The research design of the 
present validity study utilizes both ap- 
proaches which it is hoped will make 
some contribution toward their eval 
uation. 


PURPOSE 
The purpose of the present study 
is to investigate the value of the Ror 
schach test as an instrument for meas- 


uring the intellectual levels of func- 
tioning in schizophrenic patients, 
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with the following specific hypotheses 
to be tested. 
Hypothesis I 

Rorschach scoring categories R, Z, 
M, W, and F+% will be correlated 
significantly and positively with 
Wechsler-Bellevue intelligence scores. 
Hypothesis IT 

Rorschach scoring categories R, Z, 
M, W, and F+%, when combined 
and weighted by the multiple correla- 
tion technique will be related signifi- 
cantly to Wechsler-Bellevue intelli- 
gence scores and will be useful for 
predictive purposes. 
Hypothesis II 

Clinical Psychologists (diplomates 
in clinical psychology or the equiva- 
lent in training and experience) can 
evaluate a Rorschach protocol and es- 
timate, with a significant degree of 
accuracy, the mental efficiency of the 
individual in terms of the score ob- 
tained on the Wechsler-Bellevue 
Scale. 
Hypothesis IV 

Psychologists’ ratings will show a 
higher correlation with the obtained 
Wechsler-Bellevue scores than will the 
individual Rorschach scoring cate- 
gories (R, Z, M, W, and F+-%) when 
considered collectively. 

SUBJECTS 

Subjects used in this study were 60 
hospitalized male schizophrenic pa- 
tients on the admission ward of the 
Veterans Administration Hospital 
(psychiatric), Knoxville, lowa. They 
were patients on whom the diagnosis 
was established by unanimous agree- 
ment of a psychiatric staff of at least 
three members, and in the majority of 
cases had been diagnosed _ schizo- 
phenic reaction two or more times by 
clinic and hospital staffs prior to their 
current hospitalization, There were 
no known organic complications in 
any of the cases. The age range was 
20-39, mean age 27.58, SD 4.70. The 
education range was from six years of 
elementary school through college, 
mean 11.42 years, SD 2.20. The IQ 


range was 72-130, mean 100.57, SD 
13.99. 


PROCEDURE 


The Rorschach test and the Wech- 
sler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale (Form 
I) were individually administered to 
each patient by the author. Both tests 
were given to most of the subjects on 
the same day with the Wechsler- 
Bellevue Scale always being adminis- 
tered first, and in no case was there a 
lapse of time greater than 36 hours 
between the two tests. The Rorschach 
records were scored according to the 
revised Beck system (2) and all scor- 
ing on both tests was checked by com- 
petent psychologists.” 

The subjects were divided into 
three groups (A, B, and C) of 20 each. 
Each subject in group A was matched 
within three IQ points with a subject 
in each of the other two groups. 
There were no significant differences 
among the groups as to the mean age, 
education and I.Q. About half of the 
subjects in each group were diagnosed 
as the paranoid type. 

Four experienced psychologists 
were randomly assigned as judges to 
each of the three groups of protocols. 
Each judge in group A (J-Al ... J-A4) 
evaluated the Rorschach protocol for 
each subject in group A (S-Al...S- 
A20) and estimated each subject's 
present level of intellectual function- 
ing as measured by the Wechsler- 
Bellevue Scale. The same procedure 
was followed for judge groups B and 
C, and protocol groups B and C, re- 
spectively. The judges were instructed 
that the Rorschach records were ob- 
tained from patients of given ages, 
diagnosed as schizophrenic reactions 
(type not specified), and who at the 
time of testing were on the admission 
ward of a Veterans Administration 
psychiatric hospital. 


RESULTS 
Product-moment correlation coeffi- 


* The writer wishes to express his apprecia- 
tion to Doctors L. S. Abramson, D. W. 
Dysinger, and B, D. Sisson for checking 
the scoring of the tests. 
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cients (r) between each of the inde- 
pendent variables R, W, M, Z, and 
F+%, and the criterion (Full Scale 
Wechsler IQ—FWS) were calculated. 
A multiple correlation coefficient (R) 
was computed in an effort to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of a combina- 
tion of these variables as a predictor 
of obtained IQs. Also, the beta 
weights and the complete regression 
equation were computed. The only 
significant correlations to be noted 
between the five variables and FWS 
are those of W and Z, both statistic- 
ally significant at the 5% level. 

In calculating R, F+% was not 
used because of its low and insignifi- 
cant correlation with both the IQs 
and the other Rorschach scoring cate- 
gories. The obtained R of +-.33 is not 
statistically significant. There was a 
significant discrepancy between the 
IQs predicted by the regression equa- 
tion for groups A and B when com- 
pared with C. Therefore, the multi- 
ple correlation coefficient and beta 
weights were computed for groups A 
and C individually. There was marked 
variation in the beta weights for the 
same variable in the two groups. 

The significant rs obtained between 
the eleven Wechsler-Bellevue subtests, 
Verbal IQ (VWS), Performance IQ 
(PWS) and R, W, M, and Z, were as 
follows: both W and Z with Digit 
Span (DSp), Similarities (Sim), Voca- 
bulary (Voc), and VWS; and R with 
Picture Arrangement (PA), Block De- 
sign (BD), Digit Symbol (DSy), and 
PWS 

The data do not support the hypo- 
thesis that R, Z, M, W, and F-+-%, 
when combined and weighted by the 
multiple correlation technique will 
show a significant relationship with 
the FWS. 

The third hypothesis was tested by 
computing rs between each of the 
judges’ ratings and the obtained IQs; 
also, between the scores predicted by 
the regression equation (REq) and 
the actual scores. The results are 
shown in Table I. 
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Tas_e I—Mean, Variability, and Cor- 
relations Between the Estimated IQs 
and the Actual IQs for Each Group 


Judge Mean SD r 
ji 100.65 14.05 
BEN isis, atin one 104.70 14.22 588* 
eae 101.10 13.19 591° 
J-A3 . 103.90 8.18 .720* 
| | FRRwOaeN 97.90 10.28 612° 
ig TO 3.84 267 
hk. 100.50 13.85 
aes 94.00 8.31 .285 
WM, Secesepanapicveretoed 100.50 9.21 247 
J-B3 . 102.25 10.30 393 
J-B4 . 94.55 13.10 363 
ae 6.15 261 
FWS (CG) -ccssssseseess 100.55 14.08 
Se. 10.36 344 
EE, 20.27 485°* 
BIS iscckcscscsnccsnicins “SRO 11.06 = .388 
BPMN asc nckixinsasstcataes 89.20 14.34 All 
REq - 100.45 3.89 500°" 

_ Significant at the 1% level 
= Significant at the! 50 , level 


The numerical scores estimated by 
the judges and the REq were con- 
verted into the widely used categories 
of intellectual classifications. The 
number of subjects who were correct- 
ly and incorrectly categorized by each 
judge is shown in Table II. 


Tas_e Il — The Number of Subjects 

Correctly and Incorrectly Categorized 

When Estimated IQs Are Converted 
Into Wechsler Categories 


Judge Correct Incorrect 
2 ESE eee BRA 9 11 
|. ern Renee nee ert 8 12 
| ic, | a Rone BERED celine seater nese rere 11 9 
DMM iieres su ccthmspsctaasatias ares saocions 9 ll 
I NicnasdctieSodasccbasei Seok ae 10 
ETS 9 ll 

ee dooce, ae 12 
Bs saab sicksRuaciess cceuatecioant tates 8 12 
rere ce eee emer oer oar 6 14 
REq Schatten aan 10 
WR ccnscxcn can doaeacksestasessainauasencs 8 12 
a Ce en eee 4 16 
| SEES A ee enter eS 16 
| EES Serene Peek sie cee 5 15 
I Beso csicrasmientecnpeakenoncnesaaniee ll 0) 


The data were further analyzed in 
terms of how well the judges and the 
REq could estimate the IQs within 
certain ranges. The results are shown 
in Table III. 
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Tas_e I1I—The Number of Estimated 
IQs Falling Within Certain Ranges 
Range in IQ Points (+ or —) 


0 6 1] 16 
Judge to5 tol0 tol5 or over 

etic 6 5 3 6 
J-A2 i 9 3 8 
J-A3 6 8 2 4 
J-A4 7 8 2 8 
REq 7 { 3 6 
J-BI 8 0 2 10 
J-B2 4 5 5 6 
J-BS 5 8 0 7 
J-Bi 4 5 3 8 
REq . 3 6 5 ) 
J-Cl = 6 2 7 
J-c2 2 3 8 12 
J-c3 = 6 5 7 
See 5 2 9 
REq 8 Z 5 a) 


As is shown in Tables Il and Ill 
there are marked interjudge differ- 
ences in ability to place correctly the 
subjects within their appropriate 
Wechsler categories, and to estimate 
the patients’ obtained scores within 
certain IQ ranges. 

The fourth hypothesis states that 
clinical psychologists’ estimates will 
be more highly correlated with FWS 
than will the individual scoring cate- 
gories when considered collectively. 
This was found to be true for some of 
the judges but not for others. The rs 
for all judges in group A were sig- 
nificant at the 1% level, none was 
significant in group B, and only one 
at the 5% level in group C. The r for 
the REq estimates was significant at 
the 5° level for group C. 

The results obtained from cross- 
group ratings by three judges are 
shown in Table IV. 


Tas_e 1V—Original and Cross-Group 
Ratings for Three Judges 


Judge Orig. Gp r Cross-Gp r 


J-Al A 612" C 306 
J-B3 B 393 A .760* 
y-C4 C AN B 880° 


* Significant at the 1% level 


DISCUSSION 


The relationship between the most 
commonly used scoring categories on 


the Rorschach test (R, W, M, Z, and 
F+-%) and the FWS has been clarified 
by demonstrating the relationship in- 
dividually. These results show that 
the rs for all, of these are quite low, 
with only W and Z being statistically 
significant, and certainly not high 
enough for predictive purposes in 
individual cases. 

In the present schizophrenic group, 
R is significantly related to five WB 
scores, four of which are in the per- 
formance area (PA, BD, DSy, and 
PWS; it is realized that the latter is 
not independent of the subtests men- 
tioned), with only one (Com) being a 
verbal test. The r obtained between 
R and FWS approaches statistical sig- 
nificance. A factor-analytical study 
reported by Cohen (4), based on the 
use of the WB scale with a group ol 
schizophrenic patients, indicates that 
in this particular diagnostic group the 
DSy and BD subtests provide good in- 
dices of present general intellectual 
functioning, especially via nonverbal 
means. The results reported in the 
present study may indicate that the 
production of many responses is re- 
lated to freedom from distractability, 
the ability to organize nonverbal ma- 
terial into meaningful wholes against 
a time limit, and what is probably the 
most important, the present general 
intellectual level of functioning. On 
the basis of these findings and the 
work that has already been done on 
neurotics, it is hypothesized that the 
intellectual impairment of neurotics 
manifests itself in the visual-motor 
area affecting speed and accuracy of 
performance, whereas in schizophren- 
ics it manifests itself in a disturbance 
of thinking and abstraction, This is 
in keeping with the commonly held 
idea that a deficit in conceptual 
thinking is prominent in schizophren- 
ics and that they find great difficulty 
in dealing with problems of deduc- 
tion and also in shifting from one 
concept to another. It is also con- 
gruent with Wechsler’s contention 
that neurotics do poorly on_ tests 
which require immediate effort, such 
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as the PA, OA, and DSy subtests. 

W and Z, which are shown to be 
correlated significantly with FWS, 
seem to owe their relationship in this 
group almost entirely to their corre- 
lation with three of the Verbal sub- 
tests (DSp, Sim and Voc). Among 
schizophrenic patients freedom from 
distractability, the ability to engage 
in verbal abstraction and the ability 
for concept formation seem to be re- 
lated to their ability to organize and 
see things as a whole. These results 
can be more clearly appreciated in 
terms of the light they throw upon 
the schizophrenic process when com- 
pared with similar figures derived 
from the study of neurotics by Wish- 
ner (8). The only consistency between 
the two studies is the high correlation 
of W and Z with the Voc scores. This, 
along with Batt’s (1) findings that Z 
is correlated significantly with the 
Vocabulary section of the PMA Test 
in a group of “normal” high school 
subjects, offers some support for the 
widely used clinical hypothesis that 
scores on vocabulary tests provide 
good estimates of premorbid levels of 
intellectual functioning, since the 
scores appear to be quite resistant to 
the affects of neurotic or schizo- 
phrenic processes. These data would 
suggest that W and Z, of the cate- 
gories studied, are the best predictors 
of intellectual] potential. 

The findings concerning R, W, and 
Z suggest the interpretation that the 
impetus responsible for response pro- 
ductivity on the Rorschach test, per- 
haps a manifestation of intellectual 
energy, perseverance, and/or willing- 
ness, is similar or closely related to 
the processes involved in visual-motor 
performance speed and _ efficiency. 
Whereas the amount and level of in- 
tellectual ability required for cor 
structive mental organization (W and 
Z) are more directly products of the 
verbal components of intelligence 
than of overt performance skill. 

Category M did not show a signifi- 
cant relationship with any of the WB 
scores. The results of this study sug- 
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gest that intellectual impairment in 
schizophrenics manifests itself in a 
disturbance of thinking and abstrac- 
tion. Thus one might logically expect 
a low correlation between WB scores 
and M as the latter is frequently con- 
sidered to be related to conceptual- 
ized and creative thinking and an ab- 
stract attitude. This certainly needs 
to be investigated further with the 
quality of the M_ responses being 
taken into consideration and a group 
of normal subjects employed. 

The F+-% has been widely accepted 
as an indicator of the intellectual 
capacity of the individual, of the abil- 
ity to direct one’s thinking with con- 
scious attention and discriminating 
judgment, and of his reality contact. 
Beck (3), Ford (5), and Hertz (6) 
found a significant correlation be- 
tween F+% and intelligence in a 
group of mental defectives, superior 
children, and junior high school pu- 
pils, respectively. This is not in line 
with the findings in the present study; 
the correlations between F+% and 
FWS, VWS, and PWS were -+.07, 
+.04, and +.09,. respectively. The 
only explanation the writer has for 
this is that the F+-% is more sensitive 
to emotional disturbance than is the 
WB and consequently, since it can be 
assumed that schizophrenics show im- 
pairment in discriminating judgment 
and reality contact, F+% is not sig- 
nificantly related to intellectual func- 
tioning in emotionally disturbed in- 
dividuals. The studies cited above 
plus Wishner’s study on neurotics 
would offer some support for this 
explanation. 

The multiple correlation coefhcient 
was not significant, so here again the 
Rorschach scoring categories seem to 
be of little value in predicting in- 
telligence. The writer has concluded 
that the variability of the Rorschach 
scores is so great that they are not 
considered reliable and that the test 
scores arranged in battery form and 
weighted accordingly do not afford a 
sufficient measure of intelligence to 
be used to predict reliably the intel- 
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lectual level of functioning in indivi- 
dual cases. 

The regression equation can _ pre- 
dict fairly accurately the IQ and cate- 
gorize patients who are functioning 
within the “average” range. There- 
fore, it was the writer’s opinion that 
an experienced clinical psychologist 
could quantitatively and qualitatively 
evaluate the Rorschach records and 
make quite accurate estimates of the 
WB scores by raising or lowering the 
regression equation predicted scores. 
One judge, using both the Rorschach 
protocols and the IQs predicted by 
the regression — estimated the 
WB scores for the patients in Group 
C. The regression equation estimates 
for this group correlated to the extent 
of +.50 with the actual scores, The 
correlation coefficient between the 
judge's revised predicted 1Qs and the 
actual IQs was —.056. This would 
make questionable the use of the re- 
gression equation in conjunction with 
clinical judgment, However, this sug- 
gestion 1s based on the results of one 
judge only and on a group of records 
which are apparently difficult to rate, 
and therefore, must be considered 
highly tentative. The value of the re- 
gression equation used with clinical 
judgment should be explored further 
by using additional judges and by 
testing it on a new group of records. 

As a test of the “global” approach 
to the study of intelligence by means 
of the Rorschach test, and to check 
on the danger of making clinical 
deductions from isolated patterns, 
twelve judges predicted the WB IQs 
using whatever information they 
wished from the recorded protocols 
and the summary sheets. The data 
were analyzed in as many ways as 
seemed relevant, including correla- 
tions between the estimated and 
actual scores, and computation of the 
direction, amount and variability of 
each judge’s ratings. Further analyses 
were made in order to determine the 
judge's ability to place subjects in the 
usual Wechsler categories and within 
certain specified IQ ranges. The an- 


alysis of variance computed on the 
judges’ ratings, the Z’ transformation 
technique applied to the correlations 
between the estimated and actual 
scores, and the differences in the 
judges’ categorization of patients, all 
suggest that not only is there a wide 
difference among judges as concerns 
their ability to estimate the intel- 
lectual levels of functioning in schizo- 
phrenics but that there are marked 
protocol differences. The Rorschach 
records differ significantly in the de- 
gree of accuracy with which they can 
be judged even though they are ob- 
tained from patients with the same or 
approximately the same IQs. It is not 
possible to identify the protocols that 
judges can rate adequately as there 
is no consistent picture presented by 
the protocols misjudged most fre- 
quently, nor by the ones on which the 
estimates were most accurate. The ex- 
aminer believed that two possible fac- 
tors which might influence the judges’ 
estimates were whether the judges 
were engaged primarily in service or 
academic work and whether they or- 
dinarily use the Beck or Klopfer scor- 
ing technique, since the Rorschach 
test was given and scored according 
to the Beck system. An inspection of 
the data suggests that neither the 
scoring systems used by the judges nor 
their primary duty, i.e., whether serv- 
ice or academic work, makes a sig- 
nificant difference in their ability to 
rate the records, 

The results of this study would 
seem to have several important clin- 
ical implications for the use of the 
Rorschach test. The test has been 
given an opportunity to demonstrate 
its predictive efficiency in the area of 
intellectual functioning, operationally 
defined as the performance on the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Scale. It has been 
studied atomistically and by the sign 
approach as well as configurationally, 
and it must be concluded that it has 
failed to demonstrate satisfactory val- 
idity within the limits of this study. 
This study says nothing about the 
validity of the Rorschach test for re- 
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vealing information about the pa- 
tient’s manner of approach to prob- 
lem situations, the range of his inter- 
ests, and degree of criticalness, as well 
as many other things about his func- 
tioning. The study only demonstrates 
the hazards of making specific quan- 
titative and categorical predictions of 
present intellectual level of function- 
ing in schizophrenics. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The present study was designed to 
investigate the value of the Rorschach 
test as an instrument for measuring 
the intellectual levels of functioning 
in schizophrenic patients with spe- 
cific hypotheses to be tested. 

Sixty hospitalized schizophrenic pa- 
tients ranging in age from 20 to 39 
years, were individually administered 
a Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale 
and a Rorschach test. Some of the 
purported Rorschach indices of intel- 
ligence were investigated by means of 
various statistical techniques. Also, 
each of twelve experienced clinical 
psychologists evaluated the Rorschach 
test protocols of 20 patients and esti- 
mated the intellectual level of func- 
tioning of each, as measured by the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Scale. 

Statistical analyses of the findings 
failed to yield significant evidence to 
establish the validity of the Rorschach 
test as an instrument for estimating 
the intellectual levels of functioning 
in schizophrenics, The results indicate 
that the Rorschach scoring categories 
R, Z, M, W, and F+%, when con- 
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sidered individually or collectively, 
are not sufficiently reliable and do not 
afford an adequate measure of intel- 
ligence to be useful for prediction in 
individual cases. Also, that because of 
inter-judge variation in the ability to 
estimate intelligence scores from Ror- 
schach records and because of inter- 
protocol variation, estimates of intel- 
ligence should not be made from the 
Rorschach test records of  schizo- 
phrenics. Possible explanations of the 
findings are discussed. 
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Judgment of Children’s Popularity from 
Their Human Figure Drawings’ 


ALEXANDER TOLOR?2 and BELLE TOLOoR 


PROBLEM 


The clinical evaluation of projec- 
tive drawings is generally regarded to 
be a significant part of the total diag- 
nostic procedure. Considerable _re- 
search on the use of human figure 
drawings has been done, but the lit- 
erature emphasizes an atomistic ap- 
proach and includes only relatively 
few studies dealing with the interpre- 
tive validity of global judgments of 
drawings (1, 2, 5, 10). One of the im- 
plicit considerations in the analysis of 
projective drawings is frequently the 
level of personality adjustment which 
it is assumed the patient has attained. 
Machover states, “At the present stage 
of the development of the method, 
evaluation in regard to adjustment 
capacities and degree of normality 
are made on the basis of interrela- 
tionship of personality traits con- 
tained in the drawing” (6, p. 23). It 
would seem that a contribution could 
be made to the increasing body of in- 
formation concerning the efficacy of 
human figure drawings by an analysis 
of the degree to which clinical psy- 
chologists are able to judge one as- 
pect of adjustment using this tech- 
nique. The present study is therefore 
concerned primarily with determin- 
ing the accuracy with which a group 
of experienced clinical psychologists 
can differentiate between children 
who, on the basis of sociometric an- 
alysis, are found to be frequently 
selected by their peers, i.e., those who 
? The authors wish to express their thanks 

to the psychologists affiliated with Presby- 
terian Hospital who cooperated in_ this 
study and to the teachers who assisted in 
collecting the sociometric ratings and the 
projective drawings. 


Associated with the Psychology Department 
of Neurological Institute, Presbyterian Hos- 
pital, New York City. 


are “popular,” and children who are 
found to be infrequently selected for 
personal association, i.e., those who 
are “unpopular” in their groups. 

The hypotheses proposed are: (1) 
That there are certain personality 
characteristics which are related to a 
child’s tendency to be accepted or re- 
jected by the members of his group; 
(2) some of these personality dimen- 
sions are reflected in the graphic pro- 
ductions of the child; and (3) clinical 
psychologists can accurately identify 
the sociometrically well and poorly 
adjusted children by inspecting their 
drawings. 

METHOD 


Sociometric studies were conducted 
in three fifth grade classes and in one 
fourth grade section of one metro- 
politan public school. Cox (3) has 
shown that for a group of 52 children, 
aged 5 to 13 years, sociometric status 
was an effective index of adjustment. 
The sociometric investigation was 
conducted near the end of the school 
year at a time when the children had 
had ample opportunity to become 
well-acquainted with each other. Only 
one question was used in the socio- 
metric analysis since Northway (7) re- 
ports that relatively high coefficients 
are usually found when correlations 
between different questions are com- 
puted. Specifically, the children in 
each class were given the following 
instructions orally by their respective 
teachers: 

If your mother said you could invite one 

of the children in your class to dinner on 

Friday night, whom would you choose? If 

this person could not come, whom else 

would you invite? If this person were un- 
able to accept the invitation, whom else 
would you invite? 
In this manner a total of three selec- 
tions were obtained for each child. 
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TABLE I — Reliability of 
Sociometric Standings 


Section xr P.E. 
ee ica nsec nctaerrsceessctceradseonctines .76+.05 
i I ipa aiccarcar scans vec aoeeses .71+.06 
II (N94) ........ diskeuchiaiuiiaeeeeiaein a 73+.05 
Dl RR end eesiiromncatonmnnnis .71+.06 


In order to establish the reliability 
of the selections, repeat sociograms 
were compiled. That the criterion of 
popularity is adequate in reliability 
may be seen by inspecting Table I 
which presents the product-moment 
correlations for the four sections with 
a one week test-retest interval. 

The same children also contributed 
two drawings; one in response to the 
request that they ‘‘draw-a-person,” 
and one in response to the instruction 
that they make a person of the sex 
opposite to that of their first drawing. 
The students were asked to label 
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may be defended by referring to a 
study by Feather (4) who found that 
the drawing of the human figure 
yields meaningful information even 
when administered on a group basis. 

Table II summarizes the sex, age, 
and intelligence distribution of the 
subjects in each of the four sections. 
A total of 136 white children com- 
prised the sample in this experiment. 
The 1LQ.’s were obtained from the 
children’s school record cards and 
were derived from the following 
group tests: the Otis Quick-Scoring 
Mental Ability Tests, the Pintner- 
Cunningham, and the Pintner-Durost 
General Ability Tests. 

The human figure drawings pro- 
duced by the children in each class 
were then presented to five clinical 
psychologists who made their judg- 
ments independently of each other. 
As indicated, each child contributed 


TABLE II — The Sex, Age, and I.Q. Distribution of 136 Children from Whom 
Sociometric Ratings and Projective Drawings Were Obtained 


Section Sex 
Male Female 

%) (%) 

i Ge grade) .................... 47.1 52.9 
N=34 

i (5th erade)................... : 51.5 18.5 
N=33 

cit (tb prade)........:............ 50.0 50.0 
W=08 

48.6 51.4 


IV (Ath grade).......:::.........:.. 
5 


N35 


their drawings in each case in accord- 
ance with the sex they intended to 
depict. These graphic productions 
were done in class within two days of 
the original sociometric analysis. The 
group administration of the drawings 


Age L.Q. 
Range Mean Range Mean 
10 yrs. 

1 mo. 10 yrs. 
to 9 mos. 

12 yrs. 

0 mo. 

10 yrs. 

1 mo. 10 yrs. 
to 10 mos. 

12 yrs. 

7 mos. 


70-126 94.7 


74-119 93.5 


10 yrs. 72-125 
1 mo. 10 yrs. 
to 10 mos. 
12 yrs. 
8 mos. 


so 
oi | 
© 


9 yrs. 70-135 103.3 


1 mo. 9 yrs. 
to 7 mos. 

10 yrs. 

6 mos. 


a set of two drawings, the representa- 
tion of a male and a female figure. 
The order in which these were orig- 
inally drawn was retained and clearly 
marked for the judges. The psychol- 
ogists, all of whom had had at least 
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two years of clinical experience in 
evaluating projective techniques as 
applied to children, were requested to 
select in each class five sets of draw- 
ings which they thought were pro- 
duced by the most popular children 
and five sets which they believed to 
be the product of the least popular 
children. “Popularity” was defined 
for the clinicians operationally as the 
relative frequency with which any one 
child was invited by his classmates to 
their homes for dinner. 

Furthermore, the clinicians were 
requested to record the personality 
dimensions which they considered to 
be related significantly to a child’s 
tendency to be popular or unpopular 
in a group. Also, they were instructed 
to indicate the precise manner in 
which they understood these person- 
ality dimensions to be reflected in the 
projective drawings. In this manner, 
it was hoped, information would be 
available for an analysis of some of 
the variables which influenced the 
judges’ ratings and for an evaluation 
of the degree of inter-rater consistency 
in selecting these decision-determin- 
ing factors. 


RESULTS 


Quantitative Results: 
The results presented in Table III 


indicate that when the judgments of 
the five psychologists are combined 
for each class, they are able to differ- 
entiate to a Statistically significant de- 
gree in three of the four sections be- 
tween the popular and unpopular 
students. The only class in which the 
psychologists were unsuccessful in 
making correct discriminations was in 
the fourth grade section which was 
comprised of younger and somewhat 
brighter students than the other 
sections. 

Table IV reveals that four of the 
five psychologists, when their ratings 
of drawings for the four sections were 
combined, discriminated successfully 
between the more popular and the 
less popular students. 

It is conceivable that a psychologist 
may be able to successfully discrimin- 
ate between popular and unpopular 
children, on the basis of their draw- 
ings, and still be unable to differen- 
tiate between the child who is average 
in popularity and a child who falls 
within either of these two extremes. 
In order to determine whether clin- 
icians can also make this type of dif- 
ferentiation, and in order to ascertain 
whether they are more proficient in 
the selection of drawings produced by 
the more popular or by the less popu- 
lar children, Chi-square tests were 


Tasce If] — Summary of the Combined Ability of Five Psychologists 
to Differentiate in Each of Four Sections Between More and 
Less Popular Students 
The frequencies represent sociometric ratings. 


Section Popular 
Bs cans nacaccsatapaneheunphcscenssnainacescmanonaee 111 
ce 100 
errs Scambearenssncianssocs Sasha nciusdscmaae 78 
eek rac cees eau eaekianahaecenicuccscue 76 


Unpopular Chi-square P 
37 37.00 <.01 
7A 3.89 05 
16 8.26 <.01 
79 06 .90 


Tas_e IV — Summary of the Ability of Each Psychologist to Discriminate 
Between the More and Less Popular Students When the 
Four Sections Are Combined 
Ihe frequencies represent sociometric ratings. 


Psychologist Popular 
a ha re ’ 68 
icsccs Salle las ais caeicisdeeea Ma SeAGbaseaaiinn 96 

i cstaelibtabdmiiiila 62 


71 


Unpopular Chi-square r 
13 5.63 02 
52 > A .20 
50 14.49 <.01 
12 3.85 05 


1.03 
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also done comparing the sociometric 
ratings of the children judged by the 
psychologists to be more and less pop- 
ular with the rating expected of the 
average child. 

The results of this type of analysis 
indicate that such a finer discrimina- 
tion is not generally possible with re- 
spect to the average as compared to 
either the more popular or the aver- 
age compared to the less popular 
group. Only three of the five psychol- 
ogists achieved statistical significance, 
one for his popular selections, three 
for their unpopular selections. 

Another problem which warrants 
attention is the degree to which the 
raters in this experiment agreed with 
each other as to their selection of 
drawings as being representative of 
the more and less popular groups. 
When the number of drawings about 
which three or more _ psychologists 
agreed was compared with their total 
selections, a 24.1% agreement was 
found for the more popular and a 
34.8% agreement for the less popular 
group. These results are presented in 
greater detail for the four sections in 
Table V. 


TABLE V — Agreement of Raters 


Percent Agreement * 


Section More Less 
Popular Popular 

20.0 33.3 

25.0 23.1 

30.8 10.0 

21.4 15.5 


*Agreement by at : ee three psychologists 
represented the criterion. 


Inspection of Table VI will show 
that in two of the four sections, the 
average I.Q. for subjects assigned to 
the more popular group by three or 
more psychologists is higher than the 
average I.Q. for subjects assigned to 
the less popular group. 

An incidental finding is that of the 
67 boys in the sample, 82% drew a 
male figure first, whereas of the 69 
girls in the four classes, 91% pro- 
duced a drawing of their own sex 
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TABLE VI — Average I.Q. for Subjects 
Selected to be More Popular and Less 
Popular by Three or More Raters 





Section More Less 
Popular Popular 
N 1Q. N 1Q. 
es ie oe 8 oe 3 102 t 84 
| ee 3 93 3 92 
ee { 102 4 103 
BN ieieeccacte icc ies 3 114 5 88 


initially, These results compare fav- 
orably with the findings of Weider 
and Noller (8, 9). 


Qualitative Findings: 


It will be recalled that the psy- 
chologists were requested to furnish 
two additional types of information; 
namely, a list of personality factors 
which they thought would be impor- 
tant in determining the child’s rela- 
tive popularity standing within a 
group, and a listing of the manner in 
which they thought these factors 
would be reflected in the subjects’ 
projective drawings. The items which 
were most frequently mentioned as 
being significantly related to popu- 
larity are categorized as follows: 
1. Degree of internal adjustment— 
e.g., ego strength 

2. Degree of extroversion 

3. Degree of interest in and aware- 
ness of social aspects and the 
ability to identify with others 

4. Degree of identification with 

same sex 
. Degree of freedom from depres- 

sion and anxiety 
6. Degree of spontaneity in be- 
havior 
7. Degree of intelligence 


or 


The formal] characteristics most fre- 
quently looked for in the drawings 
are also summarized below. 

1. Size, position, and proportioning 

of the drawings 

2. Degree of integration and detail- 

ing 

3. Type of line quality, shading 

4. Type of movement depicted 

5. Type of facial expression 
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6. Types of omissions and distor- 
tions 

7. Sex drawn first, type of attire 
included 


DISCUSSION 


This study was undertaken in or- 
der to evaluate the ability of ex- 
perienced clinicians to utilize global 
judgments of human figure drawings 
in differentiating between children 
who are more popular within their 
groups and those who are less popu- 
lar. Although it is true that the cri- 
terion of popularity selected in the 
present investigation may be open to 
criticism, based on the fact that a 
number of extraneous variables could 
have affected sociometric choices of 
the kind obtained here, these factors 
are probably of relatively minor im- 
portance. A high degree of ego-in- 
volvement on the part of the children 
making their choices was aimed at 
and, it is believed, was achieved. 

The results of this study indicate 
that psychologists are generally suc- 
cessful in making the kind of dis- 
criminations called for in the pro- 
cedure. There are individual differ- 
ences in their sensitivity to the pro- 
ductions of the more or less popular 
children; they seem to have approxi- 
mately equal facility in detecting the 
more popular and the less popular 
child. The inter-rater agreement is 
relatively low, somewhat bettcr for 
the less popular than for the more 
popular group. A future investigation 
of what factors account for the dif- 
ferences among raters suggests itself. 

Of particular interest are the re- 
sults obtained for the fourth grade 
since they may shed some light on 
certain developmental considerations. 
Is it possible that the failure of the 
psychologists to make correct differen- 
tiations in this section is due to the 
age differences in this class relative to 
the other sections? Although the sam- 
ple in the fourth grade is too small 
to warrant definite conclusions about 
this particular age group, it is pos- 
sible that children who are about 914 


years old find greatly different attrib- 
utes desirable and undesirable in 
their associates than do children who 
are aged approximately 10 years 10 
months. Such a difference could con- 
ceivably lead to’ incorrect inferences 
being drawn about the projective 
drawings of these children. In other 
words, the relative importance of var- 
ious personality traits expressed in 
human figure drawings may vary 
markedly for different age groups. 
Machover has the following to say 
about this point: 

The chronological age of the subject does 

not materially alter the interpretation of 

specific characteristics of his graphic ex- 
pression since the latter is based on body 
image projection and the basic functional 

meaning of its parts. (6, p. 102). 

She does caution, however, that the 
specific significance of a drawing 
characteristic must be interpreted in 
terms of its tendency to appear in a 
particular age group so that one can 
decide whether it is normal for that 
developmental phase or not. 

Although it is possible that the 
greater I.Q. variability, especially the 
higher mean I.Q., of the fourth grade 
class played some role in accounting 
for the divergent results in that sec- 
tion, it is not likely that intelligence 
was of critical importance since psy- 
chologists did not consistently draw 
the more popular child from the 
more intelligent group. 

A perusal of the qualitative results 
indicates a marked similarity in the 
stated manner in which psychologists 
went about making their decisions. 
The study reveals that clinicians use 
more than one criterion in their 
judgments about relative popularity 
although, of course, all the psycholo- 
gists do not utilize the same factors. 
Since greatest emphasis was placed by 
the judges on characteristics which 
could be classified as integral com- 
ponents of adjustment, it could be 
argued that the raters, in general, at- 
tempted to select drawings representa- 
tive of the most and the least adjusted 
children. Essentially, then, the exper- 
iment could be reduced to the ques- 
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tion of how well are clinicians able to 
differentiate between socially well 
and poorly adjusted students on the 
basis of their figure drawings. If a 
perfect correlation between “popu- 
larity,” as defined in the present 
study, and adjustment existed, an 
even higher level of differentiation 
would probably have been possible. 
A perfect correlation, however, does 
not prevail and it is likely that socio- 
metric status reflects in part the de- 
gree to which an individual strives to 
conform to the values of his group 
and attempts to gain acceptance be- 
cause of the very conflicts, stresses, 
and feelings of insecurity that he may 
have. As a group, the more popular 
subjects doubtlessly possessed more 
desirable personal traits than the less 
popular children, but there was prob- 
ably also considerable overlapping. 
The failure of the psychologists to 
make finer discriminations between 
the extremes in popularity and the 
average child may very well be re- 
lated to this overlapping in desirable 
and undesirable characteristics found 
in each group. 


SUMMARY 


This study sheds some light on both 
the efficacy of human figure drawings 
as a technique for differentiating sub- 
jects with varying degrees of social 
adjustment and on the ability of psy- 
chologists to utilize this method ef- 
fectively. Human figure drawings of 
136 fourth and fifth grade children 
were presented to five experienced 
clinical psychologists who were re- 
quested to select the productions of 
the most and least popular in the 
groups. Sociometric status was selec- 
ted as a criterion of relative popu- 
larity. The psychologists also con- 
tributed information concerning the 
personality variables which they con- 
sidered to be significantly related to 
popularity and the formal character- 
istics of the drawings which they 
thought helped them in making their 
decisions. Within the limitations of 
the sample and the experimental de- 
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sign utilized, there is considerable 
support in the data for the following 
hypotheses: (a) There are certain 
dimensions of personality which seem 
to be associated with group acceptance 
and rejection; (b) some of these vari- 
ables are expressed in children’s hu- 
man figure drawings; and (c) psy- 
chologists are generally able to dis- 
criminate accurately, using their fig- 
ure drawings, between the more and 
less popular children, but only on a 
group basis. 

The following problems seem to of- 
fer promise for future research: (1) 
The possible effect of special training 
designed to enhance the level of ac- 
curacy attained in interpreting draw- 
ings; (2) an analysis of errors com- 
mitted by judges in order to ascertain 
whether failures are due primarily to 
incorrect inferences being drawn from 
characteristics observed in the draw- 
ings or whether they are chiefly a 
function of erroneous assumptions 
concerning the nature of popularity; 
and (3) a comparative study of the 
ability of psychologically unsophisti- 
cated judges and psychologists to eval- 
uate globally human figure drawings. 
The last type of problem, using teach- 
ers as judges, is currently being in- 
vestigated. 
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For the Lowenfeld Mosaic Test ' 
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INTRODUCTION 


The inclusion of a separate chapter 
by Wertham (13) in Projective Tests 
in Clinical Psychology markedly in- 
creased interest in this technique as a 
diagnostic tool. However, a very re- 
cent review of the literature on the 
test by Dérken (14) deals with only 
seventeen references and many of 
these are descriptive only. A perusal 
of some of the major reports, includ- 
ing those of Wertham (13), Lowen- 
feld (8), Himmelweit and Eysenck 
(7) and Diamond and Schmale (3), 
discloses that each gives suggestions 
for evaluating the designs but that no 
comprehensive objective scoring sys- 
tem has been developed. The clini- 
cians using the Mosaic Test are en- 
thusiastic. They claim empirical val- 
idity for the test yet the proof is lack- 
ing. Scoring characteristics have not 
been objectively defined nor has it 
been demonstrated satisfactorily that 
statistical differences between groups 
occur. Lowenfeld (8), Wertham (13), 
and Diamond and Schmale (3) con- 
cur in the judgment that no exact 
numerical procedure is of value in 
interpreting the Mosaic Test yet no 
evidence has been adduced in sup- 
port of the hypothesis that quantita- 
tive methods are of no value. Pascal 
(11), while admitting that the Mosaic 
Test presents problems of standardi- 
zation and quantification goes on to 
add “not the least of which are atti- 
tudes in the minds of some users that 
quantification will not contribute to 
the usefulness of the test.’’ The pres- 
ent study was undertaken in the be- 
lief that further knowledge of the 
Mosaic Test’s potentiality for clinical 
diagnosis and personality research can 
only be obtained by the utilization of 
quantitative methods. 


THE PROBLEM 


The problem of the study was the 
development of a method by which 
psychologically meaningful aspects of 
the Mosaic Test can be quantitatively 
described and scored. 

In order to make possible compari- 
son of the previous studies with the 
present one it was deemed advisable 
to select similar subjects. These have 
been persons classified in terms of 
categories of mental illness. In this 
study it was believed the following 
propositional statement would be 
supported: 

The proposed scoring categories 
would differentiate a group of nor- 
mal individuals from patients diag- 
nosed as schizophrenics, neurotics and 
organics respectively, and would also 
differentiate between these groups. 

The problem and the propositional 
statement were dictated by an exam- 
ination of the literature. This dem- 
onstrated the need for a large-scale, 
broad survey which would confirm or 
disprove the poorly supported clinical 
impressions in which the Mosaic Test 
literature abounds. 


PROCEDURE 


Description and Administration 
of the Mosaic Test 
The test materials used closely re- 


‘ This report is based on a dissertation sub- 
mitted to the Department of Psychology of 
the University of Toronto in partial ful- 
fillment of the requirements for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy, 1953. 
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and Director of the Toronto Psychiatric 
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Williams of the Department of Psychology 
who supervised the study I tender my 
warmest thanks for his encouragement and 
help. 
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semble those described by Wertham 
(13). The pieces are of plastic, one- 
eighth inch thick and roughly one 
and one-quarter inches to a side. 
There are six colours: red, green, yel- 
low, blue, black and white, and six 
shapes in each colour: squares; dia- 
monds; equilateral, isosceles and sca- 
lene triangles, and rectangles. These 
pieces are used in a stained fir ply- 
wood tray, 16 inches by 10% inches, 
with a raised margin to keep the 
blocks from sliding off. 

The subject was seated across the 
desk from the examiner with the tray 
in front of him. The test pieces were 
spread out evenly in front of the tray 
on a manila folder. The subject was 
shown the six shapes, each in a sep- 
arate colour. Neither the shapes nor 
the colours were named. The follow- 
ing directions were then given: 

“Here are the shapes and the colours. 

Every colour comes in every shape. Now go 

ahead and make something. Make it on the 

tray. You may use whatever shapes or col- 
ours you wish and as many or as few 
pieces as you like. There is no time limit.” 
A record was kept of the time re- 
quired for making a design. If the 
subject asked what he should make 
he was told to “make it as you like.” 


The subject was permitted to alter 
his design in any way he wished. 
Changes were recorded. Usually the 
subject told the examiner when he 
was finished. If he hesitated and did 
nothing for a considerable time he 
was asked to tell the examiner when 
he had finished. Occasionally a sub- 
ject destroyed his design. When this 
occurred he was told that some record 
of his work should be left for the 
examiner. When a design had been 
completed the subject was asked to 
tell about it. If he had made a con- 
crete object he usually named it. If 
the examiner was in doubt as to 
whether the design was representa- 
tional he asked the subject explicitly. 

Three staff psychologists tested the 
majority of the patients. Two other 
psychologists and two internes tested 
the remainder. The testing was done 


within a month of admission to hos- 
pital. The personalities of the exam- 
iners, the position of the Mosaic Test 
in the test battery and the length of 
time in the hospital before testing 
were factors which could not be con- 
trolled but for which rough random- 
ization was presumed. 

All the normal subjects were tested 
by the investigator. Most appeared to 
enjoy the task. Nearly everyone ex- 
pressed interest in the meaning of his 
performance and many requested in- 
terpretations. Motivation of both nor- 
mals and patients seemed high. 

Coloured, gummed pieces of paper 
of the same shape as the plastic pieces 
and half their size were used for 
recording the designs. The colour 
shades were closely matched to those 
of the pieces. The designs were then 
permanently recorded on 8% inches 
by 11 inches squared paper (% by % 
inches). A base line was ruled in 6 
squares up from one of the longer 
sides of the paper and parallel to it, 
making the record precisely propor- 
tional to the actual design (and one- 
half its area). For most records when 
one piece is exactly determined the 
positions of the others are automatic- 
ally determined. In a few instances 
estimation of position had to be 
made but the error was seldom great 
enough to be obvious to inspection. 

This recording method possesses 
several advantages. It provides a 
quick and easily obtained permanent 
record which is readily handled. Col- 
ours are much closer to the originals 
than crayon or coloured pencil re- 
cordings. It is not necessary to trace 
the plastic pieces, and the loss of 
gummed pieces is negligible. 


Development of the 
Scoring Categories 


The attempt to define scoring cate- 
gories for a projective test poses a 
major dilemma. On the one hand 
clinicians insist data from a_projec- 
tive test must be viewed as a total pat- 
tern. On the other hand the test can- 
not be scored unless certain aspects 
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of the data are abstracted and sub- 
jected to quantitative treatment. In 
theory, as Cronbach (2) points out, 
one can conceive of a multi-score test, 
with all the data elicited considered 
simultaneously, one score at a time. 
However, no statistical methods of 
handling many scores simultaneously 
are yet available. 

As a partial solution to the dilemma, 
for this research the position was 
taken that, while no single quantita- 
tive Mosaic Test variable would be a 
valid indicator of a personality trait 
in one individual, significant group 
differences would appear which would 
have clinical meaning. By utilizing 
several of these significant scores as 
“signs” individual subjects might be 
validly diagnosed. 

The scoring categories were derived 
from the literature and clinical ex- 
perience with the test, keeping in 
mind the necessity of quantitative 
items. A preliminary list of 45  scor- 
ing categories was developed and a 
pilot study was conducted on 35 clin- 
ical subjects, whose designs were 
scored according to these categories. 
Several were eliminated as being diffi- 
cult to quantify, infrequent of occur- 
rence, or psychologically insignificant. 
Others were then added and subjected 
to a second pilot study conducted on 
20 schizophrenics, 20 neurotics, 15 or- 
ganics and 20 normals. Comparison 
of group scores disclosed differences 
of considerable size although they 
were not immediately tested for statis- 
tical significance. A further refine- 
ment of the scoring was then under- 
taken which resulted in the form 
described below. 

In the selection of categories, two 
principles were kept in mind, the first 
was objectivity, the second that of 
choosing categories which appeared to 
have clinical meaning. 

In several instances these principles 
appeared to be incompatible. It was 
not possible to retain only rigorously 
objective categories. Certain of them 
depend on the judgment of the ob- 
server. In these cases an attempt was 
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made to give them operational defini- 
tion. Examples were provided to serve 
as illustrative criteria for judging, fol- 
lowing the procedure used for scoring 
many items of the Binet Intelligence 
Test and also employed by Pascal and 
Suttell (11) for the Bender-Gestalt 
test. The scoring categories range 
from those which are completely num- 
erical and simple through an inter- 
mediate range to a few with a rela- 
tively high degree of subjectivity and 
complexity. They are described in the 
following section. 


Colour 


Percentage Area. In view of the 
wide attention paid to colour and the 
inconclusiveness of the reports on its 
use it seemed essential to record col- 
our phenomena. In order to permit 
colour comparison among the designs 
the percentage area was calculated. 
This is similar to Rorschach scoring 
where location scores are expressed in 
percentages. 

Number of Colours. The absolute 
number of colours used was recorded 
since Wertham (13) has reported that 
normal individuals use a_ greater 
number. 

Percentage of chromatic colour. It 
has been stated that schizophrenics 
use a smaller percentage of total chro- 
matic colour (red, green, blue and 
yellow) (13) and this was also re- 
corded. 

Colour pairs. A large proportion of 
certain chromatic colours in a design 
are said to indicate particular affec- 
tive qualities in the individual tested. 
Much blue and black are said to in- 
dicate depression (13), blue and green 
controlled reactivity and red and yel- 
low heightened affective reaction. The 
percentage areas of these pairs of col- 
ours were summed and recorded as 
separate scores. 

Colour symmetry. This was defined 
as occurring when a design could be 
folded on any axis so that the halves 
would mirror each other, the colours 
coinciding. Colour symmetry was 
scored in four sub-categories: perfect 
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symmetry, near-perfect (less than 10% 
error), attempted symmetry and no 
symmetry. (Symmetry of form was 
scored in precisely the same way.) In 
a few instances several designs were 
made. If one large design was sym- 
metrical the whole was scored as such. 

Colour patterning. This was listed 
simply as present or absent. It was 
defined as the use of colours appro- 
priate to representation of an object 
or scene, or the recurrence of two or 
more colours in a similar spatial re- 
lationship three or more times in a 
design. Where the total number of 
pieces was no greater than ten, pat- 
terning was scored if two colours were 
in a similar relationship twice. 

Colour separation, The category 
was scored when a solid block of 
pieces of one colour was found in a 
design or when one of two or more 
designs on the tray was entirely of one 
colour. 

Colour combinations. In prelim- 
inary observations the use of certain 
colour combinations in designs, name- 
ly white and black, white and yellow, 
white and green, white and _ blue, 
white and red and black and yellow 
appeared to coincide with the diag- 
nosis of schizophrenia. A score was 
recorded if the two colours in com- 
bination occupied a minimum of 50% 
of the total area except in the case of 
black and white when 25% was the 
minimum. The decision to use these 
limits was based on the belief that 
these colour combinations, even when 
found in part of a design, signified 
the sort of emotional withdrawal 
found in schizophrenia. 

Shapes 

Percentage area. The percentage 
area covered by each shape was cal- 
culated because clinical experience 
indicated that severe dysfunction re- 
sulted in the use of a larger percent- 
age of “simple” (i.e. more regular) 
shapes. 

Regularity index, This was arrived 
at logically and scored for each de- 
sign. The square and equilatera! tri- 


angle have equal sides and angles and 
may be considered the most regular 
of the shapes. The diamond has equal 
sides but the angles are not equal. 
The isosceles triangle has only two 
equal sides and two equal angles. 
Parallel sides of the oblong are equal 
but those adjacent are unequal. These 
three may be considered roughly 
equivalent in regularity. The sixth 
shape, (scalene triangle) with unequal 
sides and unequal angles is manifest- 
ly less regular. Each square and equi- 
lateral triangle was assigned a weight 
of one, each isosceles triangle, dia- 
mond and oblong a weight of two, 
and each scalene triangle a weight of 
three. These were added and the total 
divided by the total number of pieces 
in the design to secure an index of 
regularity of shape for each design. 
An exception was made to this pro- 
cedure when only one shape was used. 
An arbitrary index score of one was 
given. It will be noted that for this 
category a low index represents the 
use of more regular shapes. The ra- 
tionale for the index was the expec- 
tation that a high index score would 
be related to the subject’s capacity 
for organization. While it was real- 
ized that incoherent designs would 
introduce an element of error the in- 
dex seemed worth an empirical test. 

Number of shapes. The absolute 
number of shapes was counted for 
each because the more severely dis- 
turbed have been found to use fewer 
shapes (13). 


Characteristics of the total design 


Total number of pieces. Wertham 
(13) has reported that psychotics use 
fewer pieces, Accordingly the number 
of pieces in each design were counted. 

Total area. This was required for 
the calculation of percentages of 
shapes and colours. Although some re- 
lationship might be expected between 
total area and number of pieces the 
shapes differ in area and the two 
scores might have different clinical 
meanings. 

Multiple designs. These have been 
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reported for both mental defectives 
and schizophrenics (10, 13). Usually 
this category was easy to score but oc- 
casionally a subject introduced into 
his design repetitive figures in which 
it was hard to tell whether he had 
made one pattern or several. This 
was usually resolved by accepting the 
subject’s response to questioning on 
the point. 

Tray area occupied, It was observed 
that designs differed markedly in this 
regard. It seemed possible this vari- 
able might be clinically significant. 
The score was derived by placing a 
sheet of plastic, ruled in one inch 
squares, over the record and counting 
the number of squares touched by the 
design. 

Compactness. The degree of com- 
pactness or scatter is credited by all 
Mosaic Test workers as of high val- 
idity. Two methods of appraisal of 
this characteristic were used. In the 
first method, a strictly quantitative 
one, an index was derived by divid- 
ing the total area of the pieces by the 
tray area. A compact design has a 
high index and a scattered design a 
low index. This procedure had one 
objection, namely that small designs 
gave a systematically low index for 
which no correction could be devised. 

A three-step judgmental rating of 
the designs for degree of compactness 
was also made. A design was rated 
compact when all the pieces touched 
and there were no spaces inside the 
body of the design. A design was rated 
intermediate or less compact when 
most of the pieces touched adjacent 
ones but spaces occurred between 
pieces. Those in which most of the 
pieces were isolated were rated as 
scattered. 

Concrete — abstract. The designs 
were rated as concrete or abstract. If 
two or more designs were made by a 
subject, one of which was easily iden- 
tified as a concrete object, the entire 
production was scored as such. De- 
signs were scored as abstract even 
though the subject assigned some util- 
ity to them such as “quilt pattern” 
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or ‘for a bathroom floor.” In the great 
majority of cases the subject's state- 
ment concurred with the examiner's 
judgment of the design. Concrete de- 
signs were subdivided into the follow- 
ing classes: house, flower, landscape, 
religious, seascape, human and mis- 
cellaneous. The abstract designs were 
subdivided into categories of squares, 
rectangles, hexagons or octagons, and 
others. 

Projections. Colm (1) and Wertham 
(13) have commented on the signifi- 
cance of jutting pieces. Designs in the 
present investigation were scored for 
three sorts of characteristics involv- 
ing projecting pieces. The first is that 
in which the whole design resembles 
a missile of some sort, such as an 
arrow, spear, or bomb, or a weapon 
such as a gun. The second class of 
projections is found in designs which 
in the center are fairly compact but 
have pieces jutting out unmistake- 
ably. The third class is one in which 
a subject has constructed one or more 
long extensions of a main design. 

Completeness of design. All work- 
ers have stressed the importance of 
a complete Gestalt as an indication 
of a healthy design. Since no rigor- 
ously quantitative method of scoring 
this is possible it was rated on a four 
fold scheme. The first is one in which 
both abstract and concrete patterns 
were rated complete. An abstract pat- 
tern was rated complete when it was 
symmetrical about an axis or the 
blocks were otherwise systematically 
arranged. Colour was not considered. 
A concrete pattern was rated complete 
when it obviously achieved a repre- 
sentation of its object. In descending 
order of completeness the three other 
possible ratings given are: 2—slightly 
defective, 3—markedly defective, and 
4—no discernible pattern, 

Complexity. Examination of a large 
number of designs revealed a dimen- 
sion ranging from very simple to very 
complex. Designs were rated for this 
variable on a four point scale to re- 
veal gross differences. The steps in 
the scale are: 1—very simple, 2—rela- 
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tively simple, 3—fairly complex and 
4—very complex. The notion of com- 
plexity involves the interaction of a 
number of factors such as the elabor- 
ateness of the plan, the number of 
the shapes and colours used and the 
way they are employed. 

Aesthetic quality. Most subjective of 
all the scoring categories is a gross 
four point rating of aesthetic quality. 
These steps are: 1—little or none, 2— 
moderately pleasing, 3—above average 
and 4—superior. 


Design location on tray. 


Horizontal localization. Each mosaic 
was categorized on this variable as 
central, left, left center, right, right 
center, all over or unclassifiable. Cen- 
tral position was defined as that in 
which the vertical axis was at the cen- 
ter and the design did not extend 
more than half way to the sides of the 
tray. Left and right designs were those 
entirely within the left or right halves 
of the tray. Intermediate values were 
assigned those which overlapped the 
center but where the axes of the de- 
sign were not central. When the lo- 
calization was doubtful a sheet of 
clear plastic the size of the recording 
sheet, on which horizontal and _ ver- 
tical central axes had been ruled was 
used to determine the issue. 

Vertical localization. The designs 
were similarly categorized for vertical 
localization. These sub-categories are: 
central, upper, upper center, lower, 
lower center, all over and unclassi- 
fiable. 

Margins. The presence or absence 
of pieces at the margin of the tray 
was noted and the position or posi- 
tions of the margin recorded when 
such were present. A score was given 
only when the edges of two or more 
pieces unmistakeably fitted against 
the tray margin. 

Time. The time used in construct- 
ing a design was recorded to the near- 
est minute. 

These are the categories which have 
been used in scoring the test designs. 
Every design has many other aspects 


which might have been considered. 
The categories adopted include most 
of those which have been mentioned 
in the literature plus some originals. 
Some characteristics that have been 
mentioned by others, including super- 
symmetry (13), making of three di- 
mensional designs (3) and repetition 
of simple designs (13) have been 
omitted because preliminary examin- 
ation of the data showed that they 
rarely occurred. All categories derive 
from the finished design only, since 
Himmelweit and Eysenck (7) and 
Diamond and Schmale (3) found that 
systematic attempts to record and 
evaluate the subjects’ methods of 
working add little to the clinical util- 
ity of the test. 


Subjects 


There were three groups of patients 
used as subjects; 70 schizophrenics (12 
catatonic, 23 paranoid and 35 un- 
classified), 48 psychoneurotics (13 
hysterics, 13 anxiety neurotics, 3 ob- 
sessive-compulsives and 19 diagnosed 
as reactive depressions) and 20 with 
organic brain disease. In the last 
group were four cerebral arterioscle- 
rosis patients, three Huntington's 
chorea, three presenile dementias 
with the remainder given a number 
of other diagnoses. 

These constituted almost the entire 
population, for a_ fifteen month 
period, of unequivocally diagnosed 
patients of these categories who were 
referred for psychological testing at 
the ‘Toronto Psychiatric Hospital. 
The diagnoses were made in confer- 
ence by a minimum of four psychia- 
trists. Except for twenty-two of the 
schizophrenic group these patients 
were first admissions to mental hos- 
pital although some had been in a 
nursing home earlier. A comparison 
of the designs of schizophrenics who 
were first admissions and those who 
had more than twelve months’ hos- 
pitalization was made and no signifi- 
cant differences were found.? 


This finding was not the one predicted. 
It does not prove there is no difference be 
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The control subjects used for com- 
parison with the patients numbered 
107, 31 men and 76 women. Eighteen 
were farmers, their wives and adult 
children. There were 29 affiliate and 
nine graduate nurses, 11 vocational 
guidance clients at the Y.M.C.A. 
counselling service, 20 members of the 
“so-ed”” committee and 17 other urban 
subjects. None of these was under 
treatment for mental illness or had a 
history of such so far as could be 
ascertained. 

This group of control subjects is 
the largest and most diversified yet 
reported in the Mosaic literature. 
While it cannot be considered entire- 
ly representative of the population at 
large, it was assumed to be sufficiently 
so that valid generalizations could be 
derived from the study. 

It was impossible to equate the 
groups on sex, age, education and 
intelligence. All groups had more 
women than men. The mean age of 
the normal group was 25 years, of the 
schizophrenic and neurotic groups 30 
years and of the organic group 44 
years. The normal group averaged 
nearly 13 years of education, the 
schizophrenic and neurotic group 
averaged slightly over 10 years and 
the organic patients slightly more 
than 8 years. As a check on the sub- 
jects’ intelligence the Shipley-Hart- 
ford Vocabulary Test (12) was given 
to each. The mean of the normals was 
32.2, of the schizophrenics 26.9, of 
the neurotics 27.8 and of the organics 
223. 

As a rough check of the possible 
relationship of age, education and in- 
telligence upon Mosaic Test charac- 
teristics chi-square tests were made by 
comparing the upper 50% of the nor- 
mal group with the lower 50% for 
each Mosaic Test scoring category. 
The following significant relation- 
ships were found: (1) The older sub- 





tween the Mosaics of acute and chronic 
cases. Many illnesses are of two or more 
years’ duration when the patient reaches 
hospital. It is likely there were chronic 
cases in both groups. 
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jects used a larger proportion of 
chromatic colour (P<.05); (2) The 
more highly educated used all six 
shapes more often (P<.01); (3) The 
designs of the more highly educated 
were rated more complex (P<.02); 
(4) Vocabulary score was found to 
be related to total number of pieces 
used (P<.05); (5) Vocabulary score 
was related to ratings of complexity 
(P<.05) and the Vocabulary score 
was related to ratings of aesthetic 
quality (P<.01).* On the whole the 
relationships of age, sex, intelligence 
and education to Mosaic Test char- 
acteristics appear to be slight. 


Method of Data Analysis 


In this study data were obtained 
from 245 test designs, each of which 
was scored for 39 characteristics by 
the investigator. Five other attributes 
of the subjects required statistical 
evaluation, and the data from three 
subsidiary investigations also had to 
be analyzed. In all, more than 600 
group comparisons were needed. To 
facilitate analysis the data for each 
subject was punched on a separate 
Hollerith card. 

For each of 39 test categories the 
normal group was compared with 
each of the three patient groups. Each 
patient group was compared with the 
other two to discover categories with 
particular value in differential diag- 
nosis. 

The statistical method of compari- 
son used was the method of chi- 
square. Differences in the groups were 
considered significant when chi- 
square for one degree of freedom 
reached 6.64 (P<.01) and suggestive 
of significance but requiring confirm- 
ation when chi-square reached 3.84 
(P<.05). In testing for significance 
of differences Yates’ correction for 
continuity was employed when an ex- 
pected frequency was less than ten. 

For the comparison of groups on 
a particular scoring category the 
punched cards for each group were 


* This finding is opposed to that of Himmel- 
weit and Eysenck (7). 
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sorted into class interval frequencies. 
In comparing the groups the frequen- 
cies were dichotomized and fourfold 
tables derived. From these tables chi- 
squares were determined. When a 
category was a continuous variable 
the dichotomy was made at the class 
interval nearest the median for the 
normal group. When a category was 
discontinuous or bimodal two or 
more chi-squares were calculated. The 
frequency tables of all the subject 
groups were dichotomized at the same 
point or points when groups were 
compared on particular test variables, 
in order to ensure no advantage was 
taken of chance frequency fluctua- 
tions. 


Consistency of scoring. 

A major requirement of a valid test 
is that trained examiners will show 
consistency in scoring the test. Con- 
sistency of scoring the Mosaic Test 
was checked by having an experienced 
psychologist rescore designs of 34 pa- 
tients. These are presumed to be a 
random sample since they comprise 
all the designs secured from patients 
in a two month period. The psychol- 
ogist, who had little knowledge of the 
test, was trained on a group of 30 
designs by the investigator before 
scoring the designs employed in the 
study of scoring consistency. She 
scored the designs without knowing 
the patients’ names, diagnoses or 
other identifying information. It must 
be pointed out that it would have 
been preferable to have all the test 
designs scored by one or more psy- 
chologists who knew nothing of either 
the Mosaic Test or the patients’ diag- 
noses. These optimum conditions 
could not be provided. The investiga- 
tor who scored the tests himself, knew 
the claims made for the test in the 
literature and the provisional diag- 
nosis of about half the patients at the 
time the tests were scored. It is pos- 
sible these defects in design might 
have influenced the results. The in- 
vestigator made a conscious attempt 
to be unbiased by his knowledge. The 


best evidence to his success in this re- 
gard is that obtained from the anal- 
ysis of scoring consistency which is re- 
ported below. 

The statistic used for determining 
the consistency of the scoring was the 
phi coefficient, obtained from four- 
fold tables by dichotomizing one dis- 
tribution at the median. As _ was 
pointed out above this coefficient may 
be used with discontinuous variables, 
as are some of those employed in this 
study (e.g. localization), although it 
must be recognized as not strictly 
comparable to the Pearson. According 
to Guilford (5), dividing the obtained 
coefhicient by .637 will make the two 
comparable, but the N of 34 is prob- 
ably too small to warrant this cor- 
rection. 

All the obtained coefficients reached 
or exceeded .59, a figure comparable 
to a Pearson r of approximately .90, 
except the rating of aesthetic quality 
which approximated a Pearson co- 
efficient of .63 only. 

Consistency of Mosaic Test 
characteristics. 

All those who have discussed the 
problems of the reliability of projec- 
tive techniques agree that the use of 
the usual psychometric methods for 
determining reliability of a test yield- 
ing quantitative scores on a single 
dimension are inadequate for deter- 
mining the reliability of projective 
material. Macfarlane and Tudden- 
ham (9) state that matching proced- 
ures yield ambiguous assessments be- 
cause they confuse test and judge. 
The use of temporal indices is pre- 
cluded if one believes personality 
changes through time and the use of 
alternative forms brings unambiguous 
results only when the test is con- 
structed on a systematic basis. They 
conclude: 
is . But since reliability is implied by 
validity it is perhaps possible to circum- 
vent the difficulties involved in measuring 
rcliability provided that one can demon- 
strate that his test makes possible valid 
predictions with respect to other variables.” 
While one may agree in the main 
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with these authors it seems reasonable 
to assume that personality character- 
istics are stable over a period of time. 
It seemed equally reasonable to ex- 
pect Mosaic Test characteristics to 
show consistency on repeat testing 
within a relatively short time interval. 
It is not likely that two designs by 
the same person will approach iden- 
tity. Patients frequently remark that 
because they have made a certain ob- 
ject or used certain colours or shapes 
they will use or construct something 
different on the second occasion. 
However it was hypothesized that if 
the test was valid, retesting would 
show that many test characteristics 
were consistent. 

Subjects from two new groups made 
two designs each. One group com- 
prised 32 unselected patients of vary- 
ing diagnoses; the other 36 subjects 
were second and fourth year honour 
psychology students. It was hypothe- 
sized that normal subjects and pa- 
tients would both show consistency 
in their designs but that the patients 
would be more consistent. This hy- 
pothesis was based on Wertham’s (13) 
statement that the Mosaic Test re- 
veals personality disturbance much 
more clearly than it does the char- 
acteristics of the normal personality. 

Of 37 Mosaic Test scoring categories 
in the study (colour pairs and num- 
ber of designs could not be included 
in the consistency study) seven had 
consistency coefficients significant at 
or beyond the one percent level for 
both groups of subjects. These cate- 
gories are: number of colours, num- 
ber of shapes, number of pieces, total 
tray area, symmetry of form, concrete- 
ness and complexity. 

Six other categories reached the 
same level of significance for the pa- 
tient group only. These are colour 
symmetry, colour patterning, percent- 
age of diamonds, area of mosaic 
pieces, projections and time. The 
compactness index and rating were 
similarly significant for the university 
students only. 

Nine other categories showed some 
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evidence of consistency (five percent 
level of significance for one of the 
two groups). These categories are: 
percentage of yellow, blue, black, ob- 
longs and diamonds, colour separa- 
tion, regularity index, horizontal lo- 
calization of the designs and the use 
of the margin of the tray. 

For 13 categories the consistency co- 
efficients were not significant (P<.05). 
Most categories of percentages of par- 
ticular shapes and colours proved un- 
reliable. This was true also of total 
percentage of chromatic colour, ver- 
tical localization and aesthetic quality. 

In general the retest consistency of 
the categories was higher for the pa- 
tients. This was predicted earlier on 
the basis of Wertham’s (13) observa- 
tion that the designs of patients re- 
flect dominant personality character- 
istics to a greater extent than do the 
designs of normal subjects. 

For those categories where both phi 
coefficients and Pearson’s r’s were cal- 
culated, r was invariably greater. This 
suggests that where the phi coefficients 
only were calculated the obtained 
values are considerably lower than a 
Pearson r. This strengthens confidence 
in the consistency of the categories. 

Fifteen of the scoring categories are 
deemed sufficiently consistent for an- 
alysis of group tendencies. They are 
of approximately the same order as 
the reliability coefhcients reported by 
Hamister (6) for certain Wechsler- 
Bellevue subtests (picture arrange- 
ment r .66, digit span r .59, block de- 
sign r .71). 

Several other less reliable categories 
are considered to be of possible util- 
ity. These require further checking 
by further consistency studies. 


RESULTS AND DIsCcUSSION 
The results. 

The results of the group compari- 
sons on each of the 39 scoring cate- 
gories are presented in Table I. The 
parallel presentation of the results for 
all groups will enable the reader to 
grasp more readily similarities and 
differences in test characteristics of 
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TABLE I—Results From Chi Square Comparison of Groups on Mosaic | 
. : ‘. 1eECc > J . 
Scoring Categories (P Values) ve 
Legend: N = Normal, S = Schizophrenic, P = Psychoneurotic, O = Organic be 
Category N-—S N-—P N-O S—P S—O P—O of 
a eR eS 01 (P) ‘ cal 
No red... we 
Green 9 
No green. 05 (P) 04 (O) ’ 
Blue %.......... an 
MINN savas ota seccaciccsciss dr 
|) Ae ER eee .05 (N .01 (P) It 
No yellow.. 04 (S) en 
We eta screens 
No bl: ack... (cenrenccceeas ley 
White %....... .O1 (S) 001 (S) tal 
No white Sts sig 
DUO MOUNT ann csscscninsscs) ONG (MN) 01 (N) at 
Dctal COMOUT Yon ..easenscasancen .01 (N) .01 (P) ; 
Blue and black %... €" 
Blue and green %... ...«» 05 (N) 03 (N) th 
Red and yellow %................. th 
Col. COMD.......----2e---seeeecseeeeeseees 02 (S) .001 (N) to 
Col. symmetry.............. .05 (N) i 
Col. pattern.................... .01 (N) 001(N)  .03(P) .001 (P) va 
Col. separation............ .O1 (S) 
ee 04 (S) to 
Equilat. tr. % more i th 
SE Ee 
ee ee ae 04 (N) co 
Scalene tr. % ye 
I ccs isoesssxccnsshososaanesss 02 (N) .04 (S) O01 (P) th 
No. shi apes.. ed Ce ee 05 (N) an 
Regularity INAEX cece. 005 (N) 005 (N) 005 (N) es 
No. ae - 001 (N) .02 (S) .02 (P) cr 
Total area of pes............... .. 5 (N) .001 (N) .05 (O) 04 (P) th 
No. of designs................. +. 001 (S) 001 (P) tic 
PGtal tray avea..................-...- 001 (N) .02 (P) ha 
Compactness index............ 05 (N) 4 
Compactness rating................ 03 (N) .02 (O) .05 (O) th 
Symmetry (form)............-..... O01 (N) 001 (N) 05 (P) 03 (P) go 
Concrete-abstract.................. ju 
Concrete (seascape)................. 04 (N) gr 
Concrete (religious)................ 02 (S) . 
Abstract (geom. fig.)............ 03 (P) th 
Projections (missiles)... acsassee AADC) go 
Projections (jutting pcs.) 
Completencess..............:....:....... 001 (N) 001 (N) 005 (P) 0-4 (S) 001 (P) ac 
MUON TOY 50st ssn co enssnensscseseses JOUR (IN) 001 (N) OL (N) .02 (S) .03 (P) ; 
Aesthetic quality..... ene O01 (N) O04 (N) 001 (N) .05 (P) .001 (P) } us 
Horiz. local. (left tw 
and lett center) OL (P) 01 (O) 71 
Horiz. local. (all over) = .02 (S) oO” 
Vert. local. (all over)..... 04 (P) 5° 
Margins (bottom) : .03 (N) pl 
lime ; : .04 (P) .04 (S) th 
No. significant ! m 
differences (P .05) 26 10 14 9 8 ll M 
, : ; — S\ 
the four groups of subjects. ing the level accepted for this inves- T 
It will be observed that for certain tigation as probably significant. In bl 
categories two or more comparisons — the comparisons the group exhibiting th 
were required. The table shows sig- the higher frequency of a given Mosaic - 


nificant chi square P values, i.e. Test characteristic is indicated by an 
those which are .05 or lower, .05 be- initial letter. tl 
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Of the 39 test categories 17 showed 
very significant differences (P<.01) 
between the normals and one or more 
of the patient groups. Another 15 
categories showed differences that 
were probably significant (P<.05). 

In the comparisons of the normal 
and the patient groups some two hun- 
dred separate comparisons were made. 
It is to be expected that two differ- 
ences at the .01 and ten at the .05 
level of significance would be ob- 
tained by chance. In actual fact 21 
significant differences were obtained 
at the former level and 24 at the lower 
level of significance. On the whole, 
the categories proposed and tested in 
this investigation have been found 
to possess a considerable degree of 
validity. 

The only categories which appeared 
to have no diagnostic validity were 
the percentages of blue and _ black 
colours, the percentage of red and 
yellow together, the percentage of 
three shapes (diamonds, equilateral 
and scalene triangles) and the con- 
crete-abstract dichotomy. In general 
those categories concerned with par- 
ticular colours or shapes appear to 
have less diagnostic usefulness. For 
the most part more complex cate- 
gories which involve elements of 
judgment have been found to be of 
greater validity and reliability than 
the simple, completely objective cate- 
gories. 

One of the most prominent char- 
acteristics of normal mosaics is the 
use of four or more colours. (Eighty- 
two percent of the normals did so, 
71% of the neurotics, 65% of the or- 
ganics but only 40% of the schizo- 
phrenics.) The normals tend to avoid 
the use of much white. Their designs 
may be abstract or representational. 
Most of their abstract designs show 
symmetry of both colour and form. 
They seldom make designs with large 
blocks of solid colour and the colours 
they use are patterned in a pleasing 
way. 

The normal person uses more of 
the shapes. (Fifty-eight percent use 
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four or more, compared with 44% of 
the neurotics, 47% of the schizo- 
phrenics and 40% of the organics.) 
They use a higher proportion of those 
pieces, scalene and isosceles triangles 
and oblongs, which are less regular. 
They tend to construct designs with 
a greater total block area. Less than 
10% make more than one design. 
Their mosaics are rated more often 
as compact, complete in pattern, aes- 
thetically pleasing and complex. 

Characteristic of schizophrenics is 
the relative neglect of chromatic col- 
ours. Green and yellow are frequently 
left out of the mosaic and a large per- 
centage of white is present, often used 
in combination with one other col- 
our; yellow, blue, green or black, but 
seldom red. Although some use all 
the colours only a small proportion 
of these subjects do so and the colours 
in these instances are probably used 
without regard to colour patterning 
or symmetry. Frequently schizophren- 
ics make a whole design, or a large 
part of one, of a solid colour. These 
findings are in essential agreement 
with those of Diamond and Schmale 
(3) and Wertham (13). 

Turning to the form elements of 
the test designs it is seen that schizo- 
phrenics tend to use squares and 
other simple pieces to a greater extent 
than the normals, although this ten- 
dency is also found in neurotics and 
organics. They make multiple designs 
more frequently than normals or or- 
ganics and the designs are more likely 
to consist of scattered pieces. Perfect 
symmetry is found less often, the de- 
signs are frequently simple, incom- 
plete and of little aesthetic quality. 
Schizophrenics make missile-like de- 
signs or religious symbols more often 
than do other subjects but only a 
limited number (under 15%) do so. 

Several kinds of patterns are typ- 
ical of schizophrenia. White and black 
pieces or yellow and black, when used 
alone to make an abstract design, are 
almost pathognomonic. However, if 
the pattern is complete and _ fairly 
complex it may indicate merely a 
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schizoid process in a patient who does 
not exhibit unusual ideas or behavior. 
Even when a patient initially employs 
black and white and later discards 
these pieces the possibility of schizo- 
phrenia must be considered. The use 
of white in combination with any one 
of the chromatic colours to form a 
two colour design is similarly sugges- 
tive. The poorer the organization of 
such designs, the more likely that the 
patient who made them is frankly 
schizophrenic. 

Another schizophrenic pattern is 
that in which a few pieces (less than 
15) are employed and no regard is 
paid to colour, shape or the construc- 
tion of a pattern. These pieces may 
be placed so that the resulting mass 
is compact, they may be strung out in 
a chain or they may not even touch. 
The important characteristic is that 
no pattern can be discerned. Patients 
making such designs are usually 
chronic patients who maintain little 
contact with reality. 

The construction of several small 
abstract patterns, some of which are 
of one colour only, is usually sugges- 
tive of schizophrenia. Other types 
might be described but those given 
are the ones which provide the clear- 
est evidence of this type of illness. 

The investigation disclosed few 
precise indicators of neurotic illness. 
The neurotics use a high proportion 
of red more often than any other 
group of subjects and less blue and 
green. They use fewer and simpler 
shapes than normals or schizophrenics. 
Like the schizophrenics they may 
make more than one design. Their 
designs are usually complete but they 
tend to be relatively simple and are 
more often geometric shapes (square, 
rectangle, hexagon or octagon) than 
are the designs of other subjects. Some 
neurouics require a particularly long 
time to make their designs. 

Organic patients show a somewhat 
restricted use of colour in their de- 
signs. They use fewer colours than the 
normals and their designs show col 
our patterning less frequently. ‘They 


seldom employ oblong pieces. Their 
designs are small, simple and compact 
(none of the organic subjects made a 
scattered design). Characteristically 
they attempt to construct a symmet- 
rical design but fail in the effort and 
the design is unpleasing. Their de- 
signs exhibit many of the same char- 
acteristics as do the schizophrenics, the 
chief differences being that the schizo- 
phrenics use less chromatic colour, 
more pieces, and a larger proportion 
of oblongs. The schizophrenics also 
make scattered designs oftener; the 
designs are more complex and more 
often complete. 

Discussion of results. 

According to the projective hypo- 
thesis the personality of the subject 
is the most important determinant of 
the response to a test of organization 
and expression such as the Mosaic 
Test. The design he produces is pre- 
sumed to show characteristics which 
are typical of his responses to many 
other life situations. Assuming the 
correctness of the projective hypothe- 
sis the next question is that of match- 
ing the empirically obtained differ- 
ences between groups in Mosaic Test 
performance with other types of be- 
havioural differences which have been 
generally recognized as valid by 
clinicians. 

The following considerations are 
tentative and must be confirmed or 
rejected by future research. 

Colour. Examination of the group 
differences in the use of colour shows 
that the normal subjects use some 
green more frequently than any of the 
patient groups, and a large percent- 
age of red less frequently than the 
neurotics. Neurotic persons experi- 
ence anxiety and tension to a greater 
extent than normal individuals. It is 
therefore reasonable to conclude that 
the use of much red in a design may 
indicate a large degree of consciously 
experienced anxiety or perhaps more 
broadly, a high emotional tone. Since 
normal individuals are more likely to 
control their expression of emotion 
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it is equally reasonable to conclude 
that the utilization of some green in 
a design may represent a higher de- 
gree of emotional control than when 
it is not present. 

One of the most prominent differ- 
ences is the greater use of white by 
schizophrenics than by the other 
groups. In many instances white is 
used with only one other colour. Con- 
versely one would expect the other 
subjects to use a larger proportion of 
chromatic colour and this is indeed 
true. The schizophrenics also use solid 
blocks of colour in their designs or 
construct them of one colour only. 

A very frequent clinical symptom 
of schizophrenics is some disturbance 
of emotional responses. These patients 
are apathetic or show an inappropri- 
ate affect. It is the investigator’s opin- 
ion that the use of white and other 
types of disregard for the chromatic 
colours is evidence of disturbance in 
affect. 

Differences between groups in the 
degree of colour patterning may have 
a somewhat different meaning. The 
schizophrenics do not pattern the col- 
ours as frequently as the normals, 
which may be due to affect disturb- 
ance. The organics, however, use col- 
our patterning even fewer times. They 
do not show the other types of colour 
disturbance but their designs were 
rated significantly less complete and 
complex than those of the other sub- 
jects. It is likely that the use of colour 
patterning is in part a product of the 
subjects capacity for organization, 

Regularity of shapes. The normals 
employed pieces which were less reg- 
ular more often than all the other 
groups of subjects. From observation 
of their work it seemed that they en- 
joyed the challenge provided by the 
less regular pieces. Their attention 
was not reduced by anxiety as was 
frequently the case with the neu- 
rotics; they were not preoccupied by 
their own fantasies as were the schizo- 
phrenics; nor was their capacity for 
organization impaired by brain dis- 
ease as were the organic patients. The 
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normals were able to direct their at- 
tention more completely to the stim- 
ulus materials. The use of the less 
regular pieces along with a larger 
number of different patterned colours 
is probably related to the subjects’ 
creative ability. 

Multiple designs. A surprising ob- 
servation educed by the study is that 
both neurotics and schizophrenics 
make multiple designs more fre- 
quently than normals, Previously only 
schizophrenics were reported to do so. 
The multiple designs of schizophrenics 
are more frequently abstract, less com- 
plete in pattern and tend to be more 
repetitive than those of the neurotics. 
They appear to be the result of per- 
severation due to preoccupation, 
whereas frequently the multiple de- 
signs of neurotics seem to be efforts 
to impress the examiner. 

Compactness. The normals and the 
organics tend to make more compact 
designs. It is doubtful if compactness 
in a design has the same psychological 
meaning for all groups. The organic 
subjects place the pieces together be- 
cause the edge of one tile provides a 
place to put the next one, many of 
the shapes having one edge the same 
length as a different piece. The or- 
ganic subject is delighted to find a 
spot where the second piece will “fit.” 
He proceeds in this way till he has a 
compact figure. This type of perform- 
ance is perhaps the result of inability 
to retain any detailed plan in the 
mind as a model for the final product. 

The normal individual who con- 
structs a compact design will probab- 
ly make his pattern vastly more com- 
plex. It is the investigator’s impres- 
sion that subjects making these de- 
signs are persons who stress a high 
degree of emotional control and who 
have strong security needs which they 
are satisfying relatively well. They are 
“well-adjusted conservatives.” Persons 
making scattered designs appear to be 
more volatile emotionally. Normals 
who make non-compact designs of 
considerable complexity are usually 
imaginative and capable of enjoying 
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a wide range of affective experience. 

Number of pieces. The organics 
use fewer pieces than the other sub- 
jects. This seems to be due to the fact 
that their level of organization (their 
designs are rated the simplest also) 
is limited by their mental dysfunction. 
Other subjects may use few pieces be- 
cause they involve themselves very 
little in the task, either from dislike 
of it or from preoccupation with oth- 
er things. Hysterical patients among 
the neurotics use fewer pieces. This 
is in line with results obtained from 
level of aspiration experiments in 
which hysterics are found to be satis- 
fied with a lower degree of effort than 
other neurotics. 

Completeness and complexity. The 
completeness and complexity of pat- 
tern are two aspects of designs which 
are presumed to be related to the in- 
dividual’s capacity for response to a 
variety of life situations. The designs 
of normals are both more complete 
and more complex than those of the 
patient subjects. The neurotics are 
less complex but not significantly dif- 
ferent in regard to completeness. ‘The 
schizophrenic group rates next while 
the organics are considerably inferior 
in this respect. The ranking of the 
subjects’ mosaics in these categories 
parallels clinical experience closely 
with regard to the capacity of the 
groups of subjects to deal with their 
life situations. It seems reasonable to 
suppose then, that even within a group 
of normal individuals those making 
very complete and complex designs 
are more likely to deal adequately 
with their life situation than those 
whose designs show less of these 
qualities. 

SUMMARY 

From the literature and clinical ex- 
perience with the test, 39 scoring cate- 
gories for the Lowenfeld Mosaic Test 
were developed and given operational 
definition where possible. The test 
was administered to 107 normals, 70 
schizophrenics, 48 neurotics and 20 
organic subjects. The scores of the 


patient groups were compared with 
those of the normal subjects. Studies 
of scoring and retest consistency were 
also undertaken. 

Of the 39 test categories 32 showed 
significant differences between the 
normal subjects and one or more of 
the patient groups. The schizophrenics 
showed the greatest deviation from the 
normal group in Mosaic Test charac- 
teristics. The organics differed nearly 
as much, with the neurotics showing 
fewer differences. Age, sex, intelli- 
gence and education were found to 
have only slight influence on Mosaic 
Test performance. Consistency of test 
scoring was satisfactory. Retest con- 
sistency for the test categories ranged 
from low to high, with some of the 
inconsistent categories showing sig- 
nificant validity. It was concluded 
that quantitative procedures may be 
employed with the Mosaic Test and 
that the scoring categories utilized 
have considerable diagnostic validity. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Andrew, Gwen; Hartwell, Samuel W.,; 
Hutt, Max L.; and Walton, Ralph E. 
The Michigan Picture Test. Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, 1953. 

The Michigan Picture Test is a 
TAT-like test for “the evaluation of 
emotional reactions of children eight 
to fourteen years of age .. . [It] con- 
sists of sixteen pictures. Four of these 
pictures are used with boys only, and 
four are used with girls, Thus, only 
twelve cards are presented to any one 
child. A short screening test can be 
administered using four core pic- 
tures.” A verbal description of the 
four core cards is as follows: Card 
1, A family of four at the table. The 
man is reading the paper, and the 
woman is feeding the boy; Card 6, 
Mixed group of children playing 
checkers; Card 9, Long streak of light- 
ning on black background; and Card 
12, The blank card. The other cards 
depict scenes in a schoolroom, bath- 
room, in the country, etc. 

The task of reviewing a new pro- 
jective technique is a complex assign- 
ment, inasmuch as there are several 
aspects which may require evaluation. 
For example, in the case of the Mich- 
igan Picture Test a reviewer might 
comment on (a) the conception of the 
test, 7.e., the basic soundness of the 
over-all test idea; (b) the appearance 
of the test, z.¢., the format, physical 
construction, and printing quality of 
the test materials; and (c) the manual 
of the test, 7.e., the treatment and 
presentation of norms, reliability 
data, validation, etc. Following this 
line of approach, this review of the 
Michigan Picture Test will be in 
terms of the following specific ques- 
tions and general answers. 

l. Was this test necessary? This is 
admittedly a critical question, but it 
is a basic one. One has to ask such 
questions as: How does this test dif- 
fer from, or add to, the TAT? In 


what ways is it an improvement over 
Symond’s Picture Story materials? 
Or, over the Travis-Johnston Projec- 
tion Test? Or Bellak’s CAT? Further, 
is it sound psychological practice to 
prepare a different set of picture- 
thematic materials for each age 
group? And, to what extent should 
psychological test materials be tailor- 
made for specific age, ethnic, and 
political groups? 

There are TAT-like materials spe- 
cifically for physically handicapped 
subjects, Negro subjects, Hindu sub- 
jects, Chinese subjects, Korean Pris- 
oners of War, for children between 
the ages of 3 to 10 (CAT), 4 and 15 
(Travis-Johnston), 12 and 18 (Sy- 
monds), and now (with the Michigan 
Picture Test) between 8 and 14. This 
is not unlike the fact that there are 
also sets of materials for specific 
American Indian Tribes. This review- 
er feels like Dr. Robert Holt! when 
he wrote: “So the NAT/ Navaho Ap- 
perception Test/and the UAT/Ute 
Apperception ‘Test/are joining the 
CAT /Children’s Apperception ‘Test/, 
VAT/Vocational Apperception Test 
and the rest of them. Soon we’ll get 
to the ZAT, and there I hope the 
new variants will stop, because zat’s 
enough.” 

A more severe criticism lies in the 
neglect of the Michigan authors to 
relate their new materials (no matter 
how good) to previous materials, es- 
pecially the TAT. This error of omis- 
sion is a Conspicuous shortcoming in 
their project. One is reminded of Dr. 
Holt’s comments in a similar vein in 
his review? of Symonds’ test. 

' Holt, Robert R. The TAT Newsletter (Vol. 
V, No. 2). Journal of Projective Tech- 
nique s, 1951, 75, 410-414. 

* Holt, Robert R. Book Review of Percival 
Symonds’ “Symonds Picture Story Test.” 


Rorschach Research Exchange and Journal 
of Projective Techniques, 1949, 13, 346-349. 
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2. Are the test materials appropri- 
ate? Are the paper and the printing 
of good quality? Are there any dis- 
tracting features in the test materials? 

In the manual for the test there is 
a chapter on “the selection and ap- 
praisal of test pictures.”” The authors 
have evidently thought about the 
problem of selection and know the 
relevant literature. In addition, they 
have evolved a set of seven criteria 
which each picture should meet. It 
seems disappointing, then, after all 
this effort that one reads in the man- 
ual that “the selection of the areas of 
conflict to be sampled by the Mich- 
igan pictures was an ‘armchair’ proc- 
ess which we could only hope would 
be adequate . . . we were developing 
the scoring methods and the test pic- 
tures concurrently. We were forced, 
therefore, to evaluate the scoring in 
terms of pictures which had_ been 
selected on an a priori basis. . . . This 
fact implies the need for future re- 
vision of the test.” Little is stated as 
to how the pictures were actually 
selected. 

The pictures are printed on 8% by 
11 inch cardboard stock, There are 
some picayune comments which can 
be made about the printing: the dif- 
ferences among the pictures in the 
quality of the printing could be dis- 
concerting. For example, the first pic- 
ture is rather “grainy,” the second 
somewhat artistic, and the third rather 
severe—they do not look like a set of 
pictures, but this may be of no im- 
portance in a projective technique. 
Card 3 (schoolroom scene) is not un- 
structured or ambiguous, rather it is 
almost camouflaged; A few subjects I 
tried it on simply did not see the 
little boy standing. On the other 
hand, one must remember that the 
test is proposed as a tool of science, 
not a work of art. 

3. To what extent does the test 
manual satisfy the (applicable) desir- 
able criteria for an optimal test man- 
ual? Is the manual clearly written and 
well organized? The specific questions 
here might well be phrased in terms 
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of how the manual measures up to 
the “Essential,” “Very Desirable” and 
“Desirable” features for a test man- 
ual indicated in the Report of the 
1952 APA (Cronbach) Committee on 
Test Standards.* 

The manual is, in many ways, the 
best manual for a projective tech- 
nique to date. There is much wisdom 
and many springboards for research 
ideas within it. It is well organized 
and clearly expressed. (Only in the 
first few chapters of the manual was I 
disturbed by vagueness and generali- 
ties where I sought specific informa- 
tion.) In many ways the manual meas- 
ures up to the “Essential” standards 
proposed by the Cronbach Committee 
and in this way, too, sets a new 
standard for techniques of this sort. 

One of the “Essential” standards 
indicated by the Cronbach Commit- 
tee is that the professional qualifica- 
tions required to administer and in- 
terpret the test should be indicated. 
The manual under discussion does 
not clearly indicate these, although 
the manual does use the words “ex- 
aminer,” “clinician” and “the clin- 
ical staff’; the matter is confused, 
however, by the printed notice that 
accompanied the review copy which 
stated that “teachers and counselors 
will find the SRA Michigan Picture 
Test valuable in the study of child 
behavior.” 

4. What is the over-all evaluation 
of the Michigan Picture Test? In spite 
of the critical and negative comments 
above, this reviewer feels that the 
Michigan Picture Test looks interest- 
ing, seems useful, deserves a trial, 
presents a manual which might well 
be emulated, and leaves one with ad- 
miration for the authors’ labors. 


EpwIn S. SHNEIDMAN, Ph.D. 
V.A. Neuropsychiatric Hospital 
Los Angeles, California 


® APA Committee on Test Standards. Tech- 
nical Recommendations for Psychological 
Tests and Diagnostic Techniques: Prelim- 
inary Proposal. American Psychologist, 
1952, 7, 461-475. 
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Beck, Samuel J. The Six Schizo- 
phrenias: Reaction Patterns in Chil- 
dren and Adults. New York: The 
American Orthopsychiatric Associa- 
tion, Inc. 1954. Pp. x + 238. 


The study as reported here is a 
very stimulating and valuable one. 
As Dr. Beck points out, one impor- 
tant contribution is the inter-disciplin- 
ary setting of this difficult research 
with the resulting group formulation 
based on three different professional 
approaches. A second contribution is 
that this study demonstrates a method 
for investigating dynamic and clinical 
aspects of the schizophrenic process 
from a better rounded point of view. 
A third contribution is the communi- 
cation to others of the detailed think- 
ing of a group of clinically trained 
people engaged in the process of re- 
search. Fourth, but not necessarily 
least, are the findings themselves with 
the accompanying discussion. 

The acknowledgement in the mono- 
graph states, “A coordinated inquiry 
into the problems of schizophrenia as 
carried on by the three scientific dis- 
ciplines, namely psychology, social 
work, and psychiatry—are the subject 
matter of this monograph.” Such a 
statement seems to promise a detailed 
orderly presentation of the research 
hypotheses, design, method and _re- 
sults. While the subject matter of 
the presentation is the research, it is 
presented from a subjective rather 
than objective point of view and in- 
cludes only portions of the research. 
For example, the first chapter, writ- 
ten by Roy Grinker, is a combination 
of a bird’s eye view of the complete 
monograph and some of his own spec- 
ulations about schizophrenia. He also 
states what he believes the “dynamic 
psychiatrist” finds disappointing in 
the Rorschach and goes on to describe 
the way in which he wishes the inter- 
pretation of the Rorschach could be 
extended. While the wish is a pleasant 
one, the extent to which Dr. Grinker 
would wish to use the Rorschach for 
a complete evaluation of the individ- 
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ual is highly suggestive of a wish not 
to recognize the limitations of a single 
test. 

The following chapter is called 
“The Initial Steps.” Here the sam- 
pling of population is treated some- 
what blithely with statements like, 
“This initial step (the sampling) and 
the results, have been reported in 
full” in another paper. In addition, 
after a brief report on the number of 
subjects, the generalization, “The 
sample is a fair representation of the 
‘average man’ in a city like Chicago 
and presumably (italics the review- 
er’s) of the United States generally,” 
is made without further support. This 
chapter is followed by one titled, ‘““The 
Individual Schizophrenic.” It is an 
edited verbatim tape-recording of a 
sample of the conferences which were 
part of the study and demonstrates 
the way in which the conference meth- 
od was used and some of the many 
problems with which the group 
struggled in formulating “what is 
schizophrenia.” The chapter _ illus- 
trates the “diagnostic thinking and 
the general logic” involved. The next 
chapter, called ‘““The Correlative Out- 
line,” is one of the distinctive contri- 
butions for those who use the Ror- 
schach technique daily. This outline 
presents clinical formulations — of 
schizophrenia as prepared by the par 
ticipating psychiatrists correlated with 
specific illustrations of expected re- 
actions to the Rorschach for each of 
the formulations. This outline is ar- 
ranged in four categories; the de- 
fenses, the ego, status of emotional 
forces, and restitutional forces. 

The statistical procedures applied 
were the Q-Technique, factor analysis 
and analysis of variance. These com- 
putations yielded six patterns for the 
schizophrenic sample. Dr. Beck points 
out that the number of schizophrenics 
used is small for each group but that 
the number of ratings of the Q-Tech- 
nique serve to correct this factor some- 
what. This seems a strange statement 
since the Q-Technique is still depend- 
ent upon the sample used and if this 
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sample is a skewed or biased one, the 
judgments will remain affected by 
such factors. The question of the ade- 
quacy of the sample of fifty adult 
schizophrenics and sixty child schizo- 
phrenics taken from one hospital is 
not satisfactorily explained away by 
the use of the Q-Technique. 

The title of the next chapter is 
“The Six Schizophrenics” and is pre- 
sented “in two sets of terms. One is 
the Rorschach test behavior. The oth- 
er is a translation of the Rorschach 
findings into psychologic meanings.” 
There are two organizational peculi- 
arities. One is the presentation of the 
list of 120 items arranged in rank 
order for the first pattern found al- 
though the items retain the numbers 
originally assigned to them. This orig- 
inal list is not reproduced so that in 
examining the other patterns or in 
reading the test, if one wishes to refer 
to the item mentioned, it becomes a 
matter of searching the rank order 
list until one finds the pertinent 
number. A second peculiarity is that 
throughout the discussion of the clin- 
ical significance of the test findings 
use is made of a conceptual scheme 
represented by letters, but the con- 
ceptual scheme is not presented until 
the closing sections of the chapter. 
The remaining body of this chapter 
deals with the two sets of terms men- 
tioned previously, that is, the fuller 
description, in Rorschach terms of a 
sample of the items and the fuller 
description, ‘“‘as psychologic descrip- 
tions,” of these same items. This sec- 
tion obviously represents much work 
and careful evaluation. It has the im- 
portant quality of demonstrating how 
test behavior can be made meaning- 
ful in behavioral terms. Further, as 
Dr. Beck points out, “These descrip- 
tions should be helpful to any re- 
search attempt to repeat” this one. 
The presentation in such detail of 
the thinking and interpretative proc- 
ess in research is crucial for adequate 
communication and evaluation and 
deserves note. In addition, such elab- 
oration has value for the person who 
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wishes to obtain the benefit of the 
interpretative skills of an authorita- 
tive person in the field. The summary 
in this section reveals some new in- 
sights into the schizophrenic process. 
Dr. Beck is able to point out and dis- 
cuss some of the shifting and some of 
the stabilized patterns based on the 
repeat Rorschachs which were avail- 
able. 

There is a very brief contribution 
by Dr. William Stephenson on the “Q- 
Technique and the Rorschach Test.” 

Factorial analysis of the environ- 
mental factors demonstrates validity 
for the belief that parental hostility 
is an important factor in the develop- 
ment of schizophrenia in the child. 
There is a detailed discussion of the 
analysis of the environmental factors 
and some samplings from the life his- 
tory of the subjects. The final chapter, 
“Implications Concerning Schizo- 
phrenia,” summarizes the study, dis- 
cusses the implications of the findings, 
and considers the meaning of the 
data for a further evaluation of the 
dynamic implication of schizophrenia. 
One rather striking point which is 
made is the statement, “To character- 
ize a person as belonging in one of 
the six reaction patterns is not to say 
that he is psychotic. The patients in 
our researches were clinically diag- 
nosed as schizophrenic, but not as in 
psychosis.” The surrounding discus- 
sion indicates that the patients were 
diagnosed schizophrenic when the 
psychiatrists, “had their presenti- 
ments. They saw the possible direc- 
tion of the personality. But they were 
not yet ready to speak of them as 
living in that unsubstantial world 
designated by the term psychosis.” 
This immediately raises the question 
whether the finding of six patterns 
could not be a function of the diag- 
nostic and nosological approach used 
by this group of psychiatrists and the 
factor of limited value. 

Although some of the limitations of 
this study have been pointed out, the 
study as a whole is a most desirable 
one both for its method and its con- 
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tent. Certainly both those working 
with schizophrenics and those work- 
ing with the Rorschach will find 
much in it that is worthy of careful 
reading and consideration. In addi- 
tion, those planning research which 
involves the cooperative efforts of dif- 
ferent disciplines in psychiatric §re- 
search will be able to profit from con- 
sidering the procedures used in this 
study. 


MortTIMER M. MEYER 
Veterans Administration 
Regional Office 

Los Angeles 


Bellak, Leopold. The Thematic 
Apperception Test and the Children’s 
Apperception Test in Clinical Use. 
New York: Grune and Stratton, 1954. 
pp- 282. $6.75. 


A favorable, but not inaccurate, 
over-view of The TAT and CAT in 
Clinical Use may be obtained by cit- 
ing excerpts from the publisher’s bro- 
chure: 

‘ This new book deals with the 

PAL primarily from a clinical viewpoint, 

as an economic diagnostic method in actual 

practice, in relation to and as part of psy- 
chotherapy. The book reviews the various 
methods of “TAT administration and inter- 
pretation and it sets forth Dr. Bellak’s own 
method. . . Lhe stimulus value of each 
picture is discussed in detail, as are typical 
themes elicited from various diagnostic 
groups. Special emphasis is given the use 
of the TAT in psychotherapy, and a brief 
section on the foundations of projective 
testing in the terms of the new_ psycho- 
analytic ego psychology is included. There 
is an abundance of case records worked out 
in detail — over 100 pages are devoted to 
case analysis. . . The book also gives con- 
siderable space to the Children’s Apper- 
ception Test. . . Both the CAT and the 
new CAT-supplement (CA T-S)—which sup- 
plies individual pictures for specific areas 
and needs such as pre- and postoperative 

conditions, school problems, arrival of a 

sibling, etc.—are tested in full detail, also 

with ampie case material. Thus this vol- 
ume is of particularly wide interest: and 
application.” 

There is, however, much more to 
Dr. Bellak’s book than is indicated 
in the quotation above, and it is the 
purpose of this review to convey some 
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of the more elusive characteristics. 

It is a refreshing and lively book 
which may irritate some of the more 
advanced TAT workers with its dog- 
matism and its superficiality, but 
which may stimulate and thrill some 
of the TAT beginners with its com- 
mon-sense, and clinical feel, and prac- 
tical approach. Its usefulness for the 
beginner, however, far outweighs its 
shortcomings. 

The book is unusual, perhaps the 
more useful for being so. It is a 
clinical book—“meant primarily to be 
of practical use to the student and 
practitioner’—and is not intended, to 
quote Bellak, for the “methodologic 
bluenoses (who often mistake obses- 
sive doubt for a scientific attitude and 
their intellectual sterility for caution 
and eclecticism)... The practical 
aspect of the book, with its emphasis 
on interpretation and case illustra- 
tions is good enough, but that stuff 
about obsessive, sterile bluenoses, 
wow! 

Some comments about Bellak’s style: 
The book is informative, easy to read, 
often chatty, at times an amazing- 
ly personal document. More than any 
recent textbook, it reminds one of 
a stimulating conversation with a 
knowledgeable person. The book 
sounds as though it were dictated, or 
taken from transcriptions of lectures. 
There is much first person in the 
book; the Preface is entirely a short 
biography (of a rather remarkable 
man), and consistent with this friend- 
ly style there occurs in the first chap- 
ter a footnote which is without pre- 
cedent for its candor and disarming 
charm: “Il am aware of the fact that 
some formulations in this chapter are 
still rather loose. A more lengthy (sic) 
statement is being prepared.” 

It is obvious that this reviewer im- 
plies that length alone will not turn 
the trick. The task of synthesizing the 
concepts inherent in TAT use with 
those in personality is truly a Her- 
culean task—and it is no disgrace to 
Bellak that his efforts to date have 
not completely succeeded. 
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The interested reader is referred to 
a previous review, one by Dr, Julian 
Rotter. This review (in the Journal 
of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
1951, 46, 272-278) on Bellak’s theo- 
retical chapter, which appeared in dif- 
ferent form in Abt and Bellak’s Pro- 
jective Psychology, expresses an opin- 
ion with which the present writer 
concurs: “For all its shortcomings, 
this attempt to clarify the assump- 
tions of projective testing is a step 
in the right direction and is worth 
reading.” 

As for Bellak’s system of thematic 
analysis, it appears to be a valuable 
and usable combination of the atom- 
istic and the global elements in test 
protocol, and is certainly one of the 
possible systems to be recommended 
for mastery. The story-by-story analy- 
sis of three TAT protocols is pre- 
sented in detail and constitutes a 
worthwhile contribution. 

The section on diagnostic groups 
(Chapter V) is filled with disappoint- 
ments and rewards. Some of the ma- 
terial is so brief as to be cryptic. As 
an example of this, the following is 
quoted in full: 

“Not infrequently one will notice that 
obsessive-compulsives give their attention 
to small details in the pictures, and they 
will often respond with more than one 
story to a picture. We may also find that 
the story-teller stays distant and expresses 
sarcastic attitudes towards the hero, re- 
maining emotionally isolated himself. In 
hysterics and hypomanics, on the other 
hand, we find a great deal of affect and a 
lively identification with the hero. In 
manifest homosexuals 1 have noticed a 
tendency toward frequent manifest homo- 
sexual references and a recurrent shift of 
identification not only from males to fe- 
males but also within one sex, The result 
is that these stories are rather difficult to 
score. Manics will often...” 

Also, there is one paragraph in this 
section on diagnosis under the title 
“The TAT with Schizophrenics” 
which should not stand without com- 
ment: 

“Contrary to findings by Rapaport... . 
it is my experience that schizophrenia 
cannot easily be diagnosed as such from 
the TAT. I am speaking here of the latent 
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schizophrenics one sees as they come to 
private offices. Rapaport’s signs probably 
hold true primarily for hospitalized schizo- 
phrenics where there is such manifest 
pathology that one would hardly need a 
TAT to make a diagnosis. However, in 
a considerable percentage even of latent 
schizophrenics one may find ample indica- 
tions of the severe disturbance in the TAT 
stories. . . . One may, however, find these 
signs or any of the criteria mentioned 
above in the records of adolescents or 
artists who are not schizophrenic to the 
best of one’s ability to determine.” 


No one doubts Bellak’s statement 
about adolescents or artists, but he 
seems to have misunderstood the in- 
tent of Rapaport’s extremely useful 
findings. The TAT can play a 
very useful role with a very disturbed 
subject even where the diagnostic 
label is painfully clear. It is gener- 
ally agreed that diagnosis, in its 
broadest meaning, encompasses more 
than merely the assignment of a label; 
elucidating the psychodynamics and 
giving clues for therapeutic manage- 
ment are, respectively, part of diag- 
nosis, and among its purposes. This 
aspect of the diagnostic task is a 
process to which Bellak himself de- 
votes one of the most fascinating sec- 
tions of his book. 

The last 120 pages of the book con- 
stitute a manual for the CAT. It 
is a fair job as a manual. It is in- 
ferior, for example, to the manual 
for the recent Michigan Picture Test; 
it does not include as many of the 
“Essential” features —as outlined by 
the 1952 APA Report of the Commit- 
tee on Test Standards—as one would 
hope for. On closer inspection, one 
finds that the section on the CAT is 
really not a manual at all, but a series 
of case illustrations. The section on 
“Norms” (pp. 233-236) for the CAT-S 
is inadequate; no norms for the CAT 
are given, and the frequencies of 
themes are based on forty children of 
someone’s B.A. thesis. Bellak’s own 
concluding line in this section of 
norms is (like Card No. 5 of his CAT- 
S) rather lame: “At any rate, even 
without norms, a clinician would 
have considered this story as indica- 
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tive of special problems of aggression 
and fear and compliance.” The pos- 
sibility of being called a “bluenose”’ 
notwithstanding, one must state that 
the section on the CAT—having, as it 
does, nothing on validity or reliabil- 
ity, and consisting of seven cases, 
four of them quite brief — is disap- 
pointing and inadequate. In 1950, 
Robert R. Holt, in reviewing the 
CAT (in the Journal of Projective 
Techniques, 1950, 14, 200) said: 
“Taken as a whole, the test (and 
particularly the manual . . . ) shows 
signs of being put out in a little too 
much of a hurry...’ Somehow, five 
years later, the same indictment can 
still be made. 

But all in all, Bellak has written 
one of the best books on the clinical 
application of the TAT for the begin- 
ner—it is more complete than Stein’s, 
it is more practical than Tomkins’, 
it is more understandable’ than 
Aron’s, it is more elementary than 
Rapaport’s, and it is more focussed 
on one method of analysis than 
Shneidman’s. 

On the other hand, it does not re- 
place Stein’s compact manual, Tom- 
kins’ logical tour de force, Aron’s 
scholarly work, Rapaport’s monu- 
mental study, or Shneidman’s collec- 
tion of sixteen different methods of 
thematic analysis. 

In spite of all the negative com- 
ments one can make, it is no con- 
tradiction to state that the book is 
very worthwhile, if only to share the 
thoughts of an intuitive and enthu- 
siastic clinician, 

Thus, in summary, the book is in- 
teresting for the TAT professional, 
useful for the TAT journeyman, and 
important for the TAT novice. 

EpwIin S. SHNEIDMAN, Ph.D. 
V.A. Neuropsychiatric Hospital 
Los Angeles, California 


Meehl, Paul E. Clinical versus stat- 
tistical prediction. A theoretical anal- 
ysis and a review of the evidence. 
Minneapolis: University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1954. Pp. x + 149. 
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Professor Meehl analyzes in this 
book two approaches to the predic- 
tion of human behavior. He indicates 
that he is considering predictions in 
clinical psychaqlogy, but the topic 
would seem to be equally important 
for any other area of professional psy- 
chology where predictions of the be- 
havior of people are a part of the job 
function. 

The first method by which such pre- 
dictions can be made is the statistical 
or actuarial method. On the basis of 
test scores, life history data, quanti- 
fied interview results, etc., the subject 
is assigned to a classification for which 
empirical probabilities of the occur- 
ance of certain specific behaviors have 
been established. The “best” predic- 
tion is the event with the highest 
probability of occurance. Included 
as part of the statistical method are 
such predictive tools as multiple re- 
gression equations, and discriminant 
functions, as well as actuarial tables 
per se. 

An alternate procedure for predict- 
ing behavior is the clinical method. 
The predicting psychologist studies 
the data and on the basis of his an- 
alysis arrives at an hypothesis about 
the personality structure and dynam- 
ics of the subject. From this hypo- 
thesis and certain assumptions as to 
the course of external events, he 
makes his predictions, 

In his presentation, the author con- 
siders in turn some of the adjunctive 
questions centering around the pri- 
mary topic. He briefly describes, first, 
the rational nature of inferences from 
class membership and points out how 
this procedure does not necessarily in- 
volve losing sight of the subject as an 
individual. He continues his discus- 
sion with a consideration of the spe- 
cial knowledge of the effects of rare 
events that the psychologist brings to 
the predictive situation. Such events 
do not occur sufficiently often to per- 
mit the construction (practically, at 
least) of stable frequency tables for 
the prediction of future behavior. 
One must rely on the psychologist as 
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an organic repository of probability 
tables involving these unusual cases. 

In the next three chapters Profes- 
sor Meehl carefully examines one of 
the basic questions in the problem of 
clinical versus statistical prediction, 
i.e., does the clinician’s predictive ef- 
forts involve anything more, from a 
logical standpoint, than the use of 
implicit actuarial tables. A very strong 
case can be made for the view that 
it does not, that clinical prediction 
is merely an inefficient equivalent of 
the functioning of a large capacity 
computer. In the light of our knowl- 
edge that machines are usually faster, 
more economical, and make fewer 
errors than do humans, the implica- 
tions of this view for the scientific 
efforts of clinical psychologists are 
quite clear. 

There can be little doubt that many 
of the clinician’s predictions are of 
this type. The “I had a case...” 
approach whether verbalized or not, 
dominates our case conferences and 
very likely many of our more inten- 
sive analyses. Meehl argues, however, 
that when predictions are based upon 
an hypothesis about the personality 
pattern of the subject, the formula- 
tion of the hypothesis itself is a gen- 
uine creative act. It is not a formal 
consequence of the facts that support 
it. This is in contrast to the entries 
in an actuarial table which are a 
necessary consequence of the applica- 
tion of the principles of probability 
to the data. It is true that the clin- 
ician’s experience and inductive rea- 
soning are involved in the selection 
of the hypothesis but again Meehl 
argues that the hypothesis cannot be 
derived as a statistical consequence 
of the occurrance of specific events in 
the clinician’s experiential history. It 
is his contention, therefore, that the 
clinician is not simply a substitute 
for the well oiled computer but a 
predicting mechanism which actually 
operates on different principles. 

If this difference between the two 
methods of formulating predictions is 
accepted, the question immediately 
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arises as to which produces the more 
accurate predictions, Professor Meehl 
presents and discusses twenty studies 
which have attempted to make this 
comparison or which contain infor- 
mation allowing it to be made. The 
score is by my count, eight for the 
actuarial method, one for the clin- 
ical method, and eleven ties. 

Unfortunately, none of the studies 
constitutes a true test of the differ- 
ences between the two procedures. 
The author points out that in almost 
all of them (17 by my count) the same 
data were not presented to clinician 
and ‘machine’ alike and that in 
eight of the studies optimal weight- 
ing procedures for the statistical pre- 
dictions were only roughly approx- 
imated. An even more serious objec- 
tion that I would add is the lack of 
evidence that the human predictors 
had, in fact, formulated hypotheses 
about the personality patterns of the 
subjects involved. Lacking this evi- 
dence, a reasonable assumption is that 
the human predictors were attempt- 
ing to defeat the “machines” at their 
own game, i.e. they were making their 
predictions on a subjective actuarial 
basis. 

It is demonstrated, however, that 
the predictions of clinicians on what- 
ever basis they are made, tend to be 
less accurate than those based on sta- 
tistical combinations of the data. This 
is in itself a significant—and embar- 
rassing—conclusion and a serious con- 
sideration of it should occasion a cer- 
tain amount of reflective thought 
among clinical psychologists. 

Professor Meehl concludes his book 
with two brief chapters on the quan- 
tification of clinical material and the 
unavoidability of statistics in the clin- 
ical area. The refinement of tech- 
niques and the validation of proced- 
ures is not only desirable for scientific 
reasons, it is a moral obligation. 

In all, this book is a stimulating 
presentation of a topic often tactfully 
ignored in clinical circles. The author 
admits to his 6wn ambivalence over 
whether the clinical method of pre- 
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diction possesses any advantage over 
the statistical but he strives valiantly 
to show that under certain circum- 
stances it should. The degree of re- 
assurance to the clinical reader will 
depend largely upon the firmness of 
his previously held convictions, My 
impression was that the author was 
whistling somewhat over loudly as he 
hurried by a statistical graveyard. 


KENNETH B. LITTLE 
Department of Psychology 
Stanford University 


Rubinstein, Eli A., and Lorr, Maurice 
(Eds.). A Survey of Clinical Practice 
in Psychology. New York: Interna- 
tional Universities Press, 1954, pp. 
363. 

To one who has lived through the 
years when the term “clinical psy- 
chologist” was barely known, this is 
truly an astounding book. While the 
psychologists themselves have not yet 
arrived at an answer to the question 
which plagued the Boulder Confer- 
ence, “What is a clinical psycholo- 
gist?,” here is a book of 363 pages 
which describes the present rich di- 
versity of activities in the field of 
clinical practice. As Shaffer comments 
in the Foreword, clinical psycholo- 
gists now are “busy and _ versatile 
people.” 

The book is divided into three 
parts, Part I dealing with the history 
of Centers in which Clinical Psychol- 
ogy has been of Long-Standing Serv- 
ice, namely, the university psycholog- 
ical clinic, the child guidance clinic, 
the mental hospital, and the institu- 
tion for the mentally defective; Part 
I] with Government Agencies with 
Large-Scale Programs of Clinical Psy- 
chology, the Veterans Administration, 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and U. S. 
Public Health Service; and Part III 
with Representative Agencies and 
Settings more Recently Including 
Clinical Psychologists among their 
Professional staff. In the last section 
the chapters fall under three rubrics 
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according to their concern primarily 
with mental health problems, with 
antisocial behavior, or with educative, 
remedial, and rehabilitative problems. 
The approach in each chapter is both 
historical and descriptive, with usu- 
ally a brief look toward the future at 
the end. In a volume which gives such 
meticulous and systematic attention 
to historical arrangement, it comes as 
a surprise to find the chapter on clin- 
ical psychology in the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, strictly current, preced- 
ing those on the Army and Navy 
which take us back to World War I. 
Perhaps it is because the Veterans 
Administration story, like that of the 
U. S. Public Health Service, is such 
an imaginative and extraordinary one 
that the editors could not resist this 
take-off in the picture of clinical psy- 
chology in government agencies. 

Throughout the various accounts 
a general developmental pattern 
emerges. In the activities of clinical 
psychologists there has been a gradual 
progression from intelligence testing, 
to differential diagnosis, to personal- 
ity evaluation, to psychotherapy or 
other forms of “treatment,” to pub- 
lic relations or other efforts at com- 
munication and interprofessional un- 
derstanding. Central always is the 
function of research. Whatever the 
field of specialization, this is the pre- 
vailing pattern. 

Specific problems stand out in con- 
nection with the different types of 
center. In the hospital setting, in 
spite of its longer history, there is 
perhaps the greatest confusion about 
the role of the psychologist, the great- 
est tug between the demands for re- 
search and for clinical services. In 
private practice probably the com- 
plexity of problems is greatest. How 
to build up a practice, how to get 
medical cooperation, how to arrange 
for malpractice insurance, how to get 
a chance to do research—all of these 
problems and more are troublesome 
in the private practice centers, es- 
pecially important because of the cur- 
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rent tendency of clinical psychology 
to expand in this direction. For the 
school psychologists low salaries pre- 
sent a hurdle, tending to keep away 
from their ranks the “research-mind- 
ed” psychologist who is so_ badly 
needed there. Bad growing pains are 
apparent in the development of old 
age counselling centers, alcoholic cen- 
ters, municipal court clinics, and in 
rehabilitation centers for sensory dis- 
orders. It is interesting that the field 
of sensation and perception in which 
experimental psychology made _ its 
earliest advances has been one in 
which the clinical psychologist has 
been very slow to work constructively. 

In this survey we see new rap- 
prochements building up _ between 
clinical psychology and other special- 
ties and disciplines. In the function- 
ing of student counselling bureaus is 
the rapprochement between clinical 
and counselling psychology. In the 
reading and speech clinics, as well as 
in the school clinics, with education. 
Particularly interesting is the growing 
relationship with industrial psychol- 
ogy over the last five or ten years. 
Beginning by providing services as 
personnel consultant or as mental 
hygiene advisor to employees who 
were emotionally disturbed or men- 
tally ill, clinical applications in in- 
dustry recently have been quite dif- 
ferent. The present tendency is to 
apply to relationships within a com- 
pany, including top management, 
some of the principles of group dy- 
namics which will improve the total 
functioning. 

Running throughout all the activi- 
ties described in this survey is the 
recurrent theme of research. In every 
field of application dependence on 
future discoveries through research is 
central. The unity of clinical psy- 
chology with all psychology has pro- 
vided much of its richness and the 
importance of the Ph.D. training for 
the future is apparent. There is no 
minimizing of the difficulties in car- 
rying out the needed investigations in 
each field. But acknowledgment of 
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the need and the desire to meet it 
are voiced in every chapter. 
RuTH S. TOLMAN 


Los Angeles Mental Hygiene Clinic 
Veterans Administration 


Sarason, S. B. The Clinical Inter- 
action: with special reference to the 
Rorschach. New York: Harper Broth- 
ers, 1954. Pp. X + 425. 

The author indicates that his book 
is based on a course which he has 
been teaching at Yale University for 
some years. The presentation is divid- 
ed into three major parts, Situational 
Variables, the Rorschach, and Indi- 
vidual Interpretation. 

Part one, Situational Variables, 
deals with “the major variables op- 
erative in an interpersonal interac- 
tion.” In this discussion the author 
examines carefully many of the inter- 
actions, especially in test situations, 
of examiner and subject and points 
out how frequently the accepted 
standardized situation contains impor- 
tant overlooked variables. There is 
an analysis of how the physical en- 
vironment, instructions, and examiner 
can unwittingly function as unnoted 
variables unless detailed consideration 
is given to their possible effects. He 
documents this presentation with a 
number of representative research 
studies. 

The style of writing is generally a 
very effective one although at times 
the degree of detail becomes more 
pedantic than seems necessary. Never- 
theless, on the whole, the material is 
valuable and well presented especially 
for those new to the concept of ex- 
aminer-subject interaction. 

Part II, the Rorschach, presents the 
basic aspects of scoring and _ inter- 
pretation essentially as organized by 
Klopfer. For each of the categories, 
he presents the underlying hypotheses 
and presents the most pertinent re- 
search with a critique. For most class- 
rooms in which the elementary aspects 
of the Rorschach is taught, this por- 
tion of the book lacks seriously the 
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detail and scope necessary for a basic 
text. There is inadequate presenta- 
tion of explanations and samples in 
scoring and what is there is so imbed- 
ded in the research discussion as to 
confuse the beginner. On the other 
hand, for the reader who is already 
familiar with the technique, inter- 
spersing the instructional material in 
the presentation of the research in- 
terrupts the flow and becomes a dis- 
traction. This section could have 
gained considerably by sub-dividing it 
into a section on instructional mate- 
rial with more detail and a section on 
the research organized around the 
hypotheses. Despite these criticisms, 
this section is a valuable supplement 
to the more usual texts in the field 
which, on the whole, tend to ignore 
the research findings. 

Part III, Individual Interpretation, 
is best discussed in two sections. The 
first section uses case history and 
therapeutic material to point out 
some major formulation of psycho- 
dynamics. This is the least useful and 
meaningful portion of the book. The 
second section presents the author's 
analysis of six protocols. These are 
very useful, yet disappointing. After 
the lengthy evaluation of the research 
dealing with the formal characteristics 
of cards, the author's interpretation 
fails to use these and leans heavily on 
content interpretation so that al- 
though the interpretations are instruc- 
tive and point up somewhat the inter- 
action element, they essentially ignore 
a major portion of the book rather 
than illustrating it. 

\s a total, this book is probably the 
most stimulating of the recent books 
dealing with the Rorschach, It cer- 
tainly is essential reading for any 
serious course on the Rorschach and 
certainly will also be useful to any 
psychologist working with the Ror 
schach who wishes to obtain a global 
picture of pertinent research findings. 


Mortimer M. Meyer 
Veterans Administration 
Regiona] Office 

Los Angeles 
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Ulett, George. Rorschach Introduc- 
tory Manual: A Primer for the Clin- 
ical Psychiatric Worker; With Inter- 
pretative Diagram to Permit Clinical 
Use While Learning the Ink-blot 
Technique; Beverly Hills: Western 
Psychological Services, 1955; Price: 
$3.50. 


This short (49 page) booklet is de- 
signed by the author as a manual for 
psychiatrists. He deplores the fact that 
many psychiatrists must “depend upon 
psychologists for the administration 
and interpretation of the Rorschach 
test.”” He suggests that the test be ad- 
ministered by the physician, himself, 
for the purpose of rapid evaluation so 
as to “increase rapport, give clues to 
diagnosis, and aid in the therapeutic 
approach.” It is considered unneces- 
sary to administer and score the test 
in the “usual lengthy manner,” as this 
would imply some knowledge of psy- 
chological testing. The author feels 
that the method here presented per- 
mits immediate interpretation and 
diagnosis and, thereby, “allows clin- 
ical application during the otherwise 
wasted period of learning the tech- 
nique.” Perhaps the reader will have 
no difficulty in understanding why 
this reviewer found the above state- 
ments somewhat at variance with his 
own attitudes and those prevailing in 
the field. The above excuses are ap- 
parently used by the author to justify 
his presenting, in extremely sketchy 
form, a few generalizations about the 
Rorschach test which can be derived 
from any basic text already published 
in the field. 

In the body of the manual, the 
author describes the Rorschach as a 
“remarkable means” of getting infor- 
mation about every facet of the per- 
sonality, thereby being somewhat 
more optimistic than this reviewer. 
He presents a number of tables and 
graphs by which test scores can be 
evaluated in terms of the degree to 
which they deviate from the norms 
presented, Even though some lip serv- 
ice is given to the configurational in- 
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terpretation of the data, there is no 
description of the way in which con- 
figurations will modify the evalua- 
tion of single scoring categories. The 
author's schema is based upon a tri- 
partite division of personality traits 
into affective, intellective, and crea- 
tive imaginative capacities. Other 
characteristics are fitted in ‘where 
convenient.” 

The author briefly recapitulates 
some of the usual instructions about 
administration and scoring of the test. 
His scoring system is a mixtrue of 
Beck and Klopfer, which is rather 
confusing, especially since some of the 
symbols are employed differently by 
him. For example, he defines Z as 
a “tendency towards W.” Everything 
is made very simple for the reader. 
For example, a strict precedence of 
determinants is proposed and. the clin- 
ician is instructed to use the inquiry 
“where the factors influencing the 
subject’s responses are not obvious.” 
Otherwise, scoring is done without 
the aid of this procedure. The results 
of this simplification are made clear 
by reference to the sample case in- 
cluded in which the response “some 
cotton” is scored c. There is no evi- 
dence that he is or is not using this 
determinant, since no inquiry was 
conducted. 

In the chapter on interpretation, 
the author states that the Rorschach 
method “does not presuppose any 
special conception of personality.” 
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This statement seems doubtful, but 
will not be discussed in detail here. 
Even though the author’s statements 
about interpretation are gross and 
oversimplified, none of them are too 
far out of line with the prevailing 
thinking in the field. However, as 
they are presented here, they are 
stated dogmatically and univocally, 
no attempt being made to make them 
either logical or bring in any sort 
of normative or empirical evidence. 
Diagnostic indicators are also pre- 
sented in tabular form and it is diff- 
cult to know how to deal with the 
overlap of many signs or what to do 
with the protocols not falling into 
the syndromes presented. 


In conclusion it is the opinion of 
this reviewer that no special basic 
manual for the Rorschach test is 
needed at this time for psychiatrists 
or anyone else. The author, himself, 
admits that there is nothing unusual 
or original in his presentation and 
that it is over-simplified. Why he 
should go ahead and publish a man- 
ual under these conditions is difficult 
to understand. Whether the Ror- 
schach test will be more useful when 
administered directly by the physician 
and without the help of a clinical 
psychologist, seems highly doubtful to 
the undersigned. 


WALTER G. KLopFeErR, Ph.D. 
Chief Clinical Psychologist 
Norfolk State Hospital 
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MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE 
SOCIETY FOR 
PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUES 


September 3, 1954 


The Society for Projective Tech- 
niques held its annual meeting at the 
Hotel New Yorker on September 3, 
1954. President Samuel Kutash, in the 
chair, sketched briefly the activities of 
the Society during the year 1953-54. 
The change in by-laws which had 
been ratified by a mail vote will, he 
pointed out, mean a major change in 
society organization. It will take us 
from our early stage of largely east- 
ern leadership to a more truly na- 
tional representation and _participa- 
tion in the executive management of 
the Society. He recalled that in its 
beginning the newly created society 
had needed a closely knit, frequently 
meeting Executive Committee in or- 
der to chart direction and achieve 
momentum as a professional group. 
The time is now ripe for the shift to 
the more mature type of organization 
in which committees are freer and 
able to proceed with more autonomy. 
The vote on the proposed changes in 
by-laws were as follows: 


Proposition I 
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Proposition II 
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The change in society structure is 
the outgrowth of a Policy and Plan- 
ning Conference called by John Bell, 
their president, in the spring of 1953, 
when the total Executive Committee, 
plus a few other people, assembled in 
New York for an extended discussion 


of the Society’s present status and de- 
sirable future development. 

President Kutash reported that the 
questionnaire asking members to 
check their preferences on commit- 
tee assignments had brought in many 
replies which would be turned over to 
the new president. 


Theodora Abel moved that the 
minutes of the last meeting be ac- 
cepted as printed. Seconded by Louise 
Gaudet. Motion carried. 


Mortimer Meyer, Executive Editor 
of the Journal and Chairman of the 
Editorial Committee told the mem- 
bers that the backlog of manuscripts 
and consequent publication lag con- 
tinues to present a problem. This is 
true despite the fact that the Editors 
select very carefully. During the past 
year 94 manuscripts were received. 
Forty-five or 48% were rejected. Forty- 
nine or 52% were accepted, Of the 
94, thirty-one or 33% were returned 
for revision of which eighteen were 
re-submitted and accepted. Recently, 
in order to gain space, the TAT 
Newsletter has been discontinued, 
since the Editorial Committee felt it 
had outlived its day. Increase in costs 
of printing is a serious problem yet 
the Executive Committee has wanted, 
as has the Editorial Committee, to 
avoid cutting the size of the Journal. 


The format has been changed sev- 
eral times during the life of the Jour- 
nal, each time in an effort to gain in 
readability. Meyer invited suggestions 
from members as to how the publica- 
tion may be improved. He commend- 
ed and thanked all the Editors for 
their devoted cooperation in the pro- 
duction of the Journal. Kutash re- 
ported that the Executive Committee 
had at its meeting earlier in the day 
passed a resolution of appreciation 
for the splendid work of the Editor 
and Executive Editor. 


Louise Gaudet, Chairman of the 
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Finance Committee, reported that the 
Society had never until this year had 
a financial problem. Now we do. The 
Finance Committee has kept closely 
in touch with the Treasurer and in 
budget planning for the coming year 
has taken the necessities of the situa- 
tion into consideration. The overall 
figure for 1954-55 is $12,430, which at 
the time of planning meant a pre- 
dicted deficit of $1,280. This figure 
now has risen to $1,550. Gaudet said 
that the Finance Committee had rec- 
ommended an increase in member- 
ship dues and subscription rates, but 
the Executive Committee rejected this 
on the ground that it might lose the 
Society more than it would bring in. 
As an economy measure the Society 
has purchased a_ mimeographing 
machine so that we can do our own 
duplicating. Cheaper methods _ of 
printing the Journal have been in- 
vestigated but no suitable solution 
has been reached. Of five printers 
very recently asked to submit detailed 
estimates only one was interested. 
This house will undertake the Jour- 
nal at $10.09 per page which com- 
pares favorably with the $11.35 we 
now pay. No decision had been made 
on this offer. An inquiry into the 
possible return from carrying adver- 
tising in the Journal has revealed that 
we would have to make an all-out 
effort to sell a large number of ads 
if much return were to come from 


Applications pending from previous year 
Applications received during year............. 


Total to be accounted.................. NEA ee 


Applications disposed of during year: 
Accepted gsr aioe entice 
CO er eee ner ‘ 
Inactivated . x 
Mepected ............:. 


Applications pending at end of year 


this source. Holzberg asked Gaudet 
if any attempt has been made to push 
the sale of back volumes to libraries. 
Klopfer, answering, said that when 
the old Rorschach Research Exchange 
reached a ten year mark a concerted 
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effort to push its sale had been made 
and had met with marked success, A 
plan is now in the making to insti- 
tute a similar procedure when we 
reach the twenty year mark. At that 
time a ten year index could be issued 
and a vigorous selling effort made. 
Klopfer further said that the present 
financial problem is, in no small 
measure, the result of our having sold 
out most of the early issues of the 
Rorschach Research Exchange. The 
material has now been superceded by 
newer research, so that it seems un- 
desirable to undertake reprinting. At 
the same time our accumulating stock 
of back volumes has not yet reached 
such a level as to replace the old Ex- 
change volumes as a source of income. 

The election of more Fellows was 
suggested as a desirable step. 

Gaudet continued that a confusion 
in records during the spring led to a 
recommendation by the treasurer that 
an auditor be employed. However, 
David Vorhaus volunteered to see if 
he could locate the discrepancy in the 
bookkeeping, which he did. One 
other undertaking of the Finance 
Committee has been a study of a suit- 
able depository of Society funds, This 
resulted in a shift from a bank in 
Jamaica to the Manhattan Bank, 
which has a branch accessible to our 
corresponding secretary. Gaudet ex- 
pressed appreciation for the work of 
her committee members. 


Fellow Asso. Stu. Affil. Affil. 
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Esther K. Rosen, Chairman of the 
Membership Committee reported the 
following volume of work by the 
committee. 

Thus, from the total of 113 appli- 
cations under consideration during 
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the year, 71 new members were elec- 
ted. (The 14 new Fellows were al- 
ready Associate members.) 

Dr. Rosen, continuing her report, 
said that our by-laws provide that 
“Persons of outstanding distinction or 
who have done much in other fields 
to promote the objects of the Society 
may be elected honorary members 
upon unanimous proposal by the 
Membership Committee and unani- 
mous vote of members at the annual 
meeting of the Society.” The inter- 
pretation of this by-law by the Mem- 
bership and Executive Committees is 
that honorary membership should be 
regarded as a way of recognizing dis- 
tinguished service to the field of pro- 
jective techniques and to the Society 
by persons who do not satisfy our face 
requirements for the regular classes of 
membership. 

Acting under this authority the 
Membership Committee made the 
following recommendation to the 
Society: “The Membership Commit- 
tee takes great pleasure in presenting 
for your consideration for honorary 
membership the following three 
persons: 

“Lawrence K. Frank. He is regarded 
by many as the father of projective 
techniques. His early papers and his 
monograph dealing with the theoret- 
ical aspects gave a great impetus to 
work in this area. He has been a 
valued member of the Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

“Dr. Olga Rorschach. In honoring 
her we are also paying honor to her 
husband, Dr. Hermann Rorschach, as 
well as cementing international ties. 

“David Vorhaus. He is a key person 
in the Society. His contributions as 
legal advisor, member of the Advisory 
Committee, and countless other ways 
set him apart as one of our distin- 
guished colleagues.” 

Rosen added that the Membership 
Committee urges the members to sug- 
gest to qualified individuals that they 
apply for membership, and especially 
that those in touch with graduate 
students inform them of the Student 
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Affiliate Class of membership. 

A motion to accept this recom- 
mendation was unanimously carried. 
Burchard moved that the Member- 
ship Committee report be accepted 
with thanks. Carried. 

Harry McNeill, Chairman, summed 
up the work of the Committee on 
Regional Divisions: “By way of pro- 
moting new membership in the So- 
ciety in general the Committee on 
Regional Divisions has attempted to 
organize each year, at the annual 
meetings of EPA, MPA, RMPA and 
WPA, programs and activities which 
point out the advantages of belong- 
ing to the Society. Symposia and sci- 
entific papers have been arranged 
for these regional meetings which, in 
many instances, have been the high- 
light of the entire regional meeting. 
In addition, luncheons and _ social 
hours have been arranged which en- 
abled members of the Society to as- 
semble and exchange views. A bul- 
letin board for Society affairs has 
been set up in many instances, and 
on it the requirements for member- 
ship have been posted, together with 
application blanks or slips for re- 
questing membership blanks. 

“Members of the Committee have 
studied the membership lists of other 
organizations of psychologists in or- 
der to discover new prospective mem- 
bers of the Society. Herbert Dérken, 
Jr., the Regional Representative for 
Canada, has been especially active in 
approaching Canadian _ psychologists 
eligible for membership and a good 
number have responded to his in- 
vitations. 


“A similar plan of operation is in 
prospect for the members of the Divi- 
sion of Clinical Psychology of APA, 
many of whose members are eligible 
for membership in the Society. 

“Attempts have been made to main- 
tain contact with the activities of 
local groups; however, it has been dif- 
ficult to obtain replies to our requests 
for information, We have nonetheless 
encouraged local groups to send no- 
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tices of their activities directly to 
Mortimer Meyer for publication in 
the Journal of Projective Tech- 
niques. 

McNeill continued with a report 
from the Ad Hoc Committee to ‘“‘con- 
sider Recent Articles on Projective 
Techniques in Colliers Magazine.” 
This committee carried on corre- 
spondence with the editors of Colliers 
and met several times in New York 
in their deliberations concerning two 
articles on projective techniques which 
psychologists generally found offen- 
sive. He called attention to the final 
report of the Ad Hoc Committee pub- 
lished in the June 1954 Journal of 
Projective Techniques Vol. 18, No. 2, 
pp- 269-273. 

“The report,” he said, “reproduces 
a letter of March 4, 1954, from the 
Editor of Collier’s, in which he grate- 
fully accepts the strictures of the So- 
ciety and makes assurances regarding 
the future.” McNeill added that it 
was a source of great satisfaction to 
the members of the Committee to 
have this welcome outcome to their 
labors. A sequel, he said, has been the 
appointment of the same Committee 
members to a new committee, name- 
ly, the committee on Policy and Public 
Relations, with a mandate to consider 
policies and make recommendations 
regarding the popularization of 
knowledge respecting projective tech- 
niques. 

Joseph Stone, Chairman, reported 
for the Ethics Committee. The work 
of this committee has proceeded along 
three avenues: (1) continued confiden- 
tial investigation of complaints about 
members. There have, fortunately, 
been few. (2) Pressure for freer com- 
munication among the psychological 
societies concerning ethical matters, 
and (3) an effort to bring about the 
adoption of a code of ethics. He said 
that our own Society had been work- 
ing on the formulation of a code 
when APA published one. The com- 
mittee now felt that we would do 
well to adopt the APA code and that 
during the next year the committee 
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should strive to make this code more 
specific to projective techniques. He 
brought to the Society the recom- 
mendation appearing below. The 
Ethics Committee had earlier in the 
day submitted it to the Executive 
Committee meeting where it was 
voted that the recommendation be 
accepted for presentation at the an- 
nual meeting. 

Resolved: That the Society for Pro- 
jective hag gee oan adopt as its own 
the code of ethics entitled “Ethical 
Standards of Psychologists,” which is 
the official code of ethics of the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association, sub- 
stituting the name of this Society for 
that of the American Psychological 
Association whenever it appears. 

The Committee also requests that 
the membership be notified of the in- 
tent of the Ethics Committee to re- 
view the need for modification of the 
code to fit the special purposes of the 
Society. 

The Committee on Professional 
Ethics requests that the Executive 
Committee of the Society for Projec- 
tive Techniques communicate with 
the Board of Directors of the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association and re- 
quest them to authorize the inter- 
change among properly qualified 
Ethics Committees of information re- 
garding the ethical behavior of psy- 
chologists—this interchange to be car- 
ried on with the necessary safeguards. 

Discussion of the resolution centered 
around (1) methods of informing 
newly elected members of their ob- 
ligations under the new code, and (2) 
ways in which the applications of per- 
sons unqualified for membership can 
be held up before action by the mem- 
bership committee. It was suggested 
that the publication of a list of ap- 
plicants some time prior to their elec- 
tion would give individuals working 
in the applicant’s locale an oppor- 
tunity to communicate with the mem- 
bership committee if they had mis- 
givings about an applicant's desir- 
ability. Holzberg moved that the mat- 
ter be referred for joint consideration 
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by the Ethics and Membership Com- 
mittees and that these Committees 
bring a recommendation to the So- 
ciety. Motion carried. 

The Ethics Committee report was 
accepted. 

Holzberg reported for the Program 
Committee. He expressed the sincere 
appreciation of the Committee to Dr. 
Cofer and Dr. Hildreth for their co- 
operation in formulating the Society's 
1954 program and to Meyer and 
Stone, for their assistance to him as 
Chairman. He raised for discussion 
the question of how our own ses- 
sions, not sponsored jointly with Di- 
vision XII, should be scheduled. It 
had been felt in the Committee that 
to hold meetings which conflicted 
with those held by Division XII was 
not desirable. Discussion brought sev- 
eral suggestions from the floor. These 
were: (1) that we not pull out of joint 
sessions with Division XII, (2) that we 
strive for a compactly scheduled pro- 
gram which could be kept fairly short 
in an effort to deal with conflicts with 
other section meetings, (3) that we 
might meet prior to the general APA 
convention by one day, (4) that we 
seek to have a member of our own 
program committee appointed to the 
program committee of Division XII. 

Pauline Vorhaus, reporting on the 
Florentine Hackbush Memorial re- 
called that Florentine Hackbush died 
two years ago and that the Executive 
Committee believed the Society would 
wish to honor her memory in some 
fitting way. After study, the Floren- 
tine Hackbush Memorial Committee 
appointed by John Bell, then presi- 
dent, has recommended and the Exe- 
cutive Committee has accepted the 
following: That the Society subscribe 
to the Journal for twenty-five foreign 
universities which are unable to pay 
for the Journal, the subscriptions to 
run for ten years. 

Bruno Klopfer reported for the In- 
ternational Committee in the absence 
of Marguerite Hertz, Chairman. He 
was convinced that there would be no 
difficulty in making up a suitable list 
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of recipients for the Florentine Hack- 
bush Memorial as the language bar- 
rier scarcely exists today and the psy- 
chologists in the foreign universities 
would be grateful for an opportunity 
to read our Journal. He thought it 
might be well to limit the period to 
five years, however, and suggested the 
possibility of enlisting foundation 
support to match the funds supplied 
by the Society for this purpose. He 
further recommended that the last 
five volumes of the Rorschach Re- 
search Exchange be presented to 
Madame Rorschach. 

He reported that the work of the 
International Society has had organi- 
zational difficulties. Now the Swiss 
realize they must try simply to pro- 
vide international communication, but 
such an alteration in goal would re- 
quire a revision of the by-laws of the 
organization proposed by the Swiss. 
During Klopfer’s recent sojourn in 
Europe he was given a warm welcome 
by the Swiss Rorschach Commission 
(appointed by the Swiss Psychological 
Association). He met with and spoke 
to the Commission. Rorschachiana he 
reported has been discontinued and 
replaced by another journal which is 
predominantly German. In addition 
an eight-page newsletter, called Ror- 
schiana is now published in four lan- 
guages. Klopfer warmly commended 
the work of Marguerite Hertz as 
Chairman of the International Com- 
mittee. Report accepted. 

Gordon Derner, treasurer, made the 
accompanying report for the period of 
January 1, 1954 to September 1, 1954. 

He added that some incurred bills 
have not yet been received. Motion 
carricd that the report be accepted. 

At Kutash’s request David Vorhaus 
explained briefly the nature of the 
organizational structure of the Society 
under the new _ by-laws. Vorhaus 
stressed the fact that the new plan 
providing less frequent meetings of 
the Executive group will make _ pos- 
sible the bringing together of a lead- 
ership group from many sections of 
the country. This looks toward a 
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Balance on January. 4, 195+.....................2...:........ 
Receipts through August 31, 1954........00.0000..... 


Total cash to be accounted for............. 
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sash casa see eaten ouanta cient ciseieeraancaneneton .. $ 4476.88 


10,556.27 


Seen ey OT ee ee veces $15,032.95 


Disbursements including bank charges through August 31, 1954................ $8,194.90 


Add bills to be paid September 1, 1954 
Balance August 31, 1954 


Deduct advance payments due in 1955............... 
New balance August 31, 1954............................... 


Bank balance: 


Jamaica Bank, August 31, 1954........0.00........ 


Bank of Manhattan, August 31, 1954 
On deposit August 31, 1954.............. 


BI ORR Ne ree rn i sn cnescdccctcnsp nnn cceseechonanencetcnsicetnebnnbnensns 
Cash on deposit after September 1, 1954............. 


society more truly national in char- 
acter. 

The Nominating Committee’s re- 
port, as follows, was presented by 
John Bell. 

(1) 664 ballots were mailed out, 
and 313 received in return, represent- 
ing 47% of the membership. 

(2) The Elections were reported in 
terms of the positions in the reor- 
ganized Board of Trustees. The offices 
and the names of those elected to 
them were as follows: 

President: Samuel J. Beck 
Pres. Elect: Jules D. Holzberg 
Secretary: Rachel D. Cox 
Representatives at Large 
Eastern: Roy Schafer 
Western: William F. Henry 
Editor: Bruno Klopfer 

The Committee extended its con- 
gratulations to the officers and wished 
them success and pleasure in their 
work for the Society. The Committees 
also thanked all who were willing to 
allow their names to stand in nom- 
ination. Their cooperation made it 
possible to carry out the democratic 
principle of giving choices for elec- 
tion to the membership. 

(3) Bell continued that since it is 
now possible to make nominations on 
a national basis, and it is important 
for us to keep our Board of Trustees 
truly representative of the whole 
membership of the Society, the pro- 
cedures for nomination need to be 
studied. During next year the Society 
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ought to examine its present method 
of nomination and such alternate sys- 
tems as might be practicable and 
desirable. 

The Committee on Nominations 
recommended: 

That the President be instructed to 
establish an ad hoc committee to 
study methods of nomination and to 
recommend to the Board of Trustees 
the nomination procedure that would 
appear to be the most appropriate for 
the Society. 

Report accepted. Kutash thanked 
the members of the Nominating Com- 
mittee. 

Florence Diamond moved a vote of 
thanks to the outgoing officers. Mo- 
tion carried. Meeting adjourned. 

Respectfully submitted, 
RACHEL D. Cox, Ph.D. 
Secretary 

A detailed mimeographed report 
of Society disbursements from Decem- 
ber 31, 1952 through December 31, 
1953 was made available to those 
present. 


THE SOCIETY FOR 
PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUES 
AND THE 
RORSCHACH INSTITUTE, INC. 
ABSTRACT OF THE CERTIFICATE 
OF INCORPORATION 
(Filed with the Secretary of State of New 
Jersey and the Clerk of Essex County) 
First: The name of the Corporation 
shall be The Society for Projective 
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Techniques and the Rorschach Insti- 
tute, Incorporated, 

Second: The purposes for which 
this Corporation is formed are to fur- 
ther the development of the Ror- 
schach and other projective methods 
of personality diagnosis, 

(a) By various authorized publica- 
tions. 

(b) By organizing coordinated re- 
search projects. 

(c) By encouraging and assisting in 
providing adequate training facilities 
for professional groups interested in 
the use of these methods and setting 
up definite training standards. 

(d) By promoting generally in such 
other ways as may be appropriate the 
study, research, development and ap- 
plication of projective methods of 
personality diagnosis. 

Third: The location of the princi- 
pal office of this Corporation is at 790 
Broad Street, in the city of Newark, 
county of Essex and the name of the 
agent therein and in charge thereof, 
upon whom process against the Corp- 
oration may be served, is David H. 
Youneff, Esq. 

Fourth: The number of trustees 
shall be three (3) or more. 

Fifth: The Corporation may have 
an office outside the State of New 
Jersey for the convenience of its offi- 
cers and trustees, and where meetings 
of the trustees may be held. 


BY-LAWS 


ARTICLE I. Membership 


SecTION 1. Members of the Society 
for Projective Techniques and the 
Rorschach Institute, Inc., shall be 
duly elected psychologists, psychia- 
trists, and other professional persons 
whose work and interests include the 
study of personality or the under- 
standing and differentiation of its dis- 
orders, whose activities promise an en- 
hancement of the scientific objectives 
of the Society, and whose qualifica- 
tions meet those set by the Society. 

SecTION 2. There shall be five classes 
of membership to be known as (a 
Associates, (b) Fellows, (c) Affiliates, 
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(d) Student Affiliates, and (e) Hono- 
rary Members. 


ARTICLE II. Qualifications for the 

Several Classes of Membership 
SECTION |. Associates. 

a. Persons whose work and interests 
lie primarily in the study or treat- 
ment of human behavior and its dis- 
orders, and who are recognized by 
virtue of professional training, experi- 
ence, and membership in professional 
associations, as qualified psychologists, 
psychiatrists, or research workers in 
these fields, may be elected as Asso- 
ciates provided their qualifications 
conform to the following standards: 

(1) The Master’s degree in psychol- 
ogy or its equivalent as specified be- 
low, or the Doctor’s degree in psy- 
chology, or the M.D. degree. By “‘its 
equivalent” is meant that the appli- 
cant has completed what amounts to 
one full year’s graduate study and has 
entered upon and is pursuing what 
may be considered as his second year 
of graduate study in psychology, or 
two full years of graduate study in 
psychology. 

(2) At least a full academic year's 
study in a full academic University 
course, or the equivalent of such a 
course in one or another of the pro- 
jective methods under a recognized 
instructor in such method and in ad- 
dition evidence of such adequate prac- 
tice of the method under proper su- 
pervision as to evidence conscientious 
and substantial interest therein. By 
“recognized instructor” is meant one 
who is either a Fellow of the Society 
or else one whose competence in the 
opinion of the Membership Commit- 
tee would meet the requirements for 
Fellowship. 

(3) At least four thousand hours of 
supervised clinical work in a service 
setting or of supervised research work 
in psychology or psychiatry acceptable 
to the Membership Committee. The 
commencement of this work to have 
followed the completion of one full 
year of graduate work in psychology. 

b. Each applicant for Associate shall 
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be endorsed as to the stated training 
and practice, and as to personal 
soundness and integrity by at least 
two sponsors one of whom shall be at 
least an Associate and one of whom 
shall be a Fellow. 

c. Names of applicants approved by 
the Membership Committee shall be 
forwarded to the Board of Trustees 
for election. The affirmative vote of 
two-thirds of the members present at 
a regularly convened meeting of the 
Board of Trustees shall be required 
for election. 

d. Associate status in itself does not 
imply any specific degree of pro- 
ficiency in any of the _ projective 
methods. 

SECTION 2. Fellows. 


a. Fellows must be competent to 
administer one or more of the meth- 
ods alone or in combination in such 
a manner as reliably to interpret the 
results, engage in research and teach 
the method or methods in which they 
possess such proficiency. They must 
also conform to the following stand- 
ards: 

(1) A Doctor’s degree in clinical psy- 
chology, an M.D., or a Doctor’s degree 
in some closely related field. 

(2) At least five years of profes- 
sional experience of such a nature 
and quality as to demonstrate the 
above stated degree of competence. 

b. Associates of at least one year’s 
standing may apply for Fellowship. 
If their position, attainments and the 
quality of their work are approved by 
the Membership Committee, — this 
Committee may recommend them to 
the Board of Trustees for certification 
as follows: 

c. Each applicant for Fellow shall 
be endorsed as to competence, per- 
sonal soundness and integrity by at 
least two Fellows of the Society. 

d. Where a person possesses all the 
qualifications for Fellow except that 
he has not been an Associate for at 
least one year and his professional 
standing and attainments are such as 
to make it appropriate to waive this 
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requirement he may be elected to 
Fellow by the Board of Trustees on 
the recommendation of the Member- 
ship Committee. 

e. For certification to fellowship the 
affirmative vote of two-thirds of the 
members present at a regularly con- 
vened meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees, or two-thirds of all the members 
of the entire executive committee, 
shall be required. Such a vote may be 
cast by mall. 

f. An appropriate certificate may be 
issued to any fellow attesting his com- 
petency as stated in subdivision a 
hereof. 

SECTION 3. Affiliates. 

a. Persons who are members of pro- 
fessions other than clinical psychology 
and who havea sincere and legitimate 
interest in projective yen: oy may 
be elected as Affiliates provided their 
qualifications conform to the follow- 
ing standards: 

(1) A Baccalaureate degree. 

(2) Two years of experience in the 
particular professional field of the 
applicant. 

b. Each applicant for affiliate shall 
be endorsed as to professional] status, 
as to his interest in projective tech- 
niques, and as to personal soundness 
and integrity by at least two spon- 
sors of whom one shall be at least an 
Associate and one a_ representative 
member of his own profession. 

c. Names of applicants approved by 
the Membership Committee shall be 
forwarded to the Board of Trustees 
for election. The affirmative vote of 
two-thirds of the members present at 
a regularly convened meeting of the 
Board of Trustees shall be required 
for election. 


SEcTION 4. Student Affiliates. 


a. Persons who are graduate stu- 
dents in clinical psychology may be 
elected as Student Affiliates provided 
their qualifications conform to the 
following standards: 

(1) The completion of one full year 
of graduate study in clinical psy- 
chology. 
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(2) At least a full academic year of 
study in a full academic University 
course in one or another of the pro- 
jective methods. 

b. Each applicant for Student Affil- 
iate shall be endorsed as to his train- 
ing and as to personal soundness and 
integrity by at least two sponsors who 
shall be at least Associates of the 
Society. 

c. Names of applicants approved by 
the Membership Committee shall be 
forwarded to the Board of Trustees 
for election. The affirmative vote of 
two-thirds of the members present at 
a regularly convened meeting of the 
Board of Trustees shall be required 
for election. 


SecTION 5. Honorary Members. 


a. Persons of outstanding distinc- 
tion or who have done much in their 
fields to promote the objects of the 
Society may be elected upon unani- 
mous proposal by the Membership 
Committee and unanimous vote of 
members at the annual meeting of 
the Society. Names proposed for hon- 
orary membership shall be sent with 
the notice of the annual meeting to 
all members of the Society. Votes 
mailed by members not present at the 
annual meeting shall be counted if 
received by that time. 

SecTION 6. Any person who, for any 
reason has ceased to be a member of 
any status may, on written applica- 
tion therefor, be reinstated upon such 
terms and conditions, if any, as the 
Membership Committee may recom- 
mend and the Board of Trustees at 
its discretion approve. 

Section 7. Each member, by virtue 
of having made application for mem- 
bership, shall upon election, be 
deemed without further act on his 
part, to have subscribed to the Consti- 
tution and By-Laws, and shall meet 
all obligations of the Constitution 
and By-Laws as they may from time 
to time be amended during the peri- 
od of his membership. 

SecTION 8. A member may be dis- 
ciplined for professional misconduct 
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or for conduct injurious or destruc- 
tive to the Society, its objects or repu- 
tation. Charges of misconduct or in- 
jurious conduct shall not be enter- 
tained against. a member unless the 
precise nature of the charges be sub- 
mitted in writing subscribed by a 
member. Such charges shall be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Profes- 
sional Ethics, which shall determine 
whether or not the charges have been 
sustained and if sustained shall make 
recommendation as to the discipline 
to be administered, which may consist 
of expulsion, suspension, censure, ad- 
Monition or other action. Such deter- 
mination, however, shall not become 
effective until approved by the Execu- 
tive Committee, which shall also det- 
ermine the discipline, if any, to be 
administered. 

The Committee on Professional 
Ethics shall proceed in accordance 
with such code or rules of procedure 
as from time to time may be adopted 
by the Executive Committee, but such 
rules shall in any case provide for rea- 
sonable notice to the member of the 
charges, reasonable notice of hearing, 
and an opportunity to be heard. 


ARTICLE ITT. Officers 


SECTION |. The officers shall consist 
of a President, President Elect, Editor 
of the Journal, Executive Editor of 
the Journal, Secretary and Treasurer. 
They shall assume office immediately 
after the annual meeting following 
their election and shall serve until the 
next annual meeting of the members, 
in the case of the President and the 
President Elect; until the second an- 
nual meeting of the members follow- 
ing their election; in the case of the 
Secretary and Treasurer, the Secretary 
to be elected in even-numbered and 
the Treasurer in odd-numbered calen- 
dar years; and until the third annual 
meeting of the members following 
their election, in the cases of the 
Editor and Executive Editor of the 
Journal; and in the case of all officers 
until the election of their successors. 


Section 2. The officers specified in 
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Section 1 hereof shall be elected by 
mail ballot in advance of the annual 
meeting of the members at which the 
respective terms of office to be filled 
expire, as stated in Section 1, except 
that President Elect shall automatic- 
ally become President on the expira- 
tion of his term as President Elect. 

SECTION 3. Vacancies occuring be- 
fore the expiration of the term of any 
of the officers specified in Section 1 
hereof, shall be filled for the remain- 
der of the term by the Board of 
Trustees. 

SecTION 4. The officers shall have 
the powers and perform the duties 
customarily belonging to their respec- 
tive offices. 

a. Between meetings of the Board 
of Trustees, the President shall direct 
the business of the Society. He shall 
be an ex-officio member of all com- 
mittees and chairman of the Board of 
Trustees. He shall preside at all ses- 
sions of the annual meeting or ap- 
point a substitute. He shall deliver a 
Presidential address. He shall appoint 
the chairmen and members of all 
committees which are to be appointed 
following his ascension to office, or 
because of the occurrence of vacancies 
or because of the establishment of 
other committees as provided for 
herein except that the Advisory Com- 
mittee and its Chairman shall be ap- 
pointed by the Board of Trustees. 

b. The Editor of the Journal shall 
act in an advisory capacity to the 
Executive Editor and to the Editorial 
Committee, of which he shall be a 
member. 

c. The Executive Editor of the 
Journal of the Society shall in all 
other respects be the chief executive 
officer of the Journal, shall be Chair- 
man of the Editorial Committee and 
shall be responsible to the Board of 
Trustees for the publication of the 
Journal. He shall also be an ex-officio 
member of the Finance Committee. 

d. The President Elect shall, in the 
absence of the President, perform the 
functions of the President. 

e. The Secretary shall keep records 
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of all business sessions and make re- 
ports thereon. He shall conduct such 
correspondence and _ perform such 
other duties as are customary and as 
the objects of the Society may require. 

f. The Treasurer shall receive all 
sums of money due to the Society and 
shall disburse such sums as are neces- 
sary to meet the lawful indebtedness 
incurred and authorized by the So- 
ciety by its vote or by the Board of 
Trustees. He shall have the power to 
invest and re-invest in the name of 
the Society such funds as are not ex- 
pended. He shall keep and render to 
the Society accurate account of all 
sums received and disbursed and of 
all sums and funds which are not ex- 
pended. 

SECTION 5. In advance of each an- 
nual meeting, the Nominating Com- 
mittee shall cause to be mailed to the 
members entitled to vote, its nomina- 
tions for Officers and Representatives 
at Large to be elected, together with 
an appropriate election ballot. Elec- 
tions shall be by a majority vote of 
those whose ballots are received within 
thirty days from the date of mailing. 


ARTICLE IV. The Board of Trustees 
SECTION 1. 

a. The Board of Trustees shall con- 
sist of the elective officers as stated in 
Article III, Section 1, and three others 
who shall be the last past President 
and two Representatives at Large, one 
of whom shall be from the East, and 
one of whom shall be from the West 
or mid-West. 

b. Without in any way limiting the 
powers conferred by law upon the 
Board of Trustees, the Board between 
meetings of the Society shall have the 
following powers: 

It shall have power to authorize the 
expenditure of money for the conduct 
of the annual meetings, for the print- 
ing and mailing of notices and pro- 
grams therefor, for the publication of 
the Journal, for the necessary station- 
ery, postage and secretarial expenses 
incident to these purposes and for 
such other objects as may be neces- 
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sary and proper for the conduct of 
the Society's affairs. 

It shall have power to fill vacancies 
in its own body until the next annual 
meeting of the Society. 

It shall have power to make and 
amend rules for its own procedures. 
It shall keep record of such rules. 

It shall have the power to confer 
with such other organizations as seem 
fit in order to lay out plans for co- 
operating committees. 

If at any annual meeting the So- 
ciety does not set the time and place 
for the next annual meeting it shall 
decide such time and place. 

The Board of Trustees shall co- 
operate with the Program Committee 
in making arrangements for the an- 
nual meeting or, in the absence of a 
Program Committee, it shall itself 
make such arrangements. 

The Board of Trustees shall take 
such steps as may be necessary to 
carry out any program determined by 
vote of the Society and not otherwise 
provided for and generally conduct 
the affairs of the Society when it is 
not in session. 

The Representatives at Large shall 
be elected in the manner specified 
herein for the election of officers. 
They shall serve for terms of two 
years and until the election of their 
successors, the Representatives from 
the East to be elected in even num- 
bered years and the Representatives 
from the West in odd years. Vacan- 
cies occurring before the expiration 
of the term of office of a Representa- 
tive at Large shall be filled by the 
Board of Trustees until the next an- 
nual election of officers. 

Section 3. The Board of Trustees 
shall meet at least three times a year. 
The first meeting shall follow imme- 
diately after the annual meeting of 
the Society and the last meeting shall 
be held before the annual meeting of 
the Society in the following year. One 
meeting will be held approximately 
midway between the first and the last 
meeting as nearly as may be conven- 
ient and practicable, Special meetings 
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may be called at the instance of the 
President or of five members of the 
Board. 


SECTION 4. Five shall constitute a 
quorum of the Board but the concur- 
rent vote of four members shall be 
necessary to constitute action by the 
Board. 

SECTION 5. The Chairmen of the 
Standing Committees shall receive no- 
tice of and shall be privileged to at- 
tend Board meetings and may take 
part in the discussions had at the 
meetings but shall have no vote. At 
such meetings as the President may 
deem the presence of a Committee 
Chairman necessary for the proper 
despatch of the business of the Board, 
his attendance at such meeting shall 
be facilitated by the Society to the ex- 
tent that the resources of the Society 
reasonably permit. 


ARTICLE V. Committees 


SECTION 1. Appointments to Stand- 
ing Committees shall be of three (3) 
years duration and each Standing 
Committee shall have at least six (6) 
members, except in the cases of the 
Finance and Regional Committees, 
divided as nearly as may be, into 
three classes with expiration dates oc- 
curring annually in rotation, 


SECTION 2. The Standing Commit- 
tees shall be: 

a. The Editorial Committee: This 
Committee shall determine the edi- 
torial policy of the Journal of the 
Society. 

b. The Membership Committee: 
This Committee shall pass upon the 
qualifications of applicants for mem- 
bership in the Society. They may 
from time to time, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Board of Trustees, es- 
tablish such appropriate requisites, 
rules and practices, including but not 
limited to the adoption of applica- 
tion and sponsorship forms, as may be 
calculated to assume adequate main- 
tenance of the standards herein speci- 
fied respectively for Fellow, Associate, 
Affiliate, and Student Affiliate. 
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c. The Research Committee: This 
Committee shall encourage and foster 
research activities in the projective 
methods. 

d. The Finance Committee: This 
Committee shall concern itself and be 
acquainted with the financial affairs 
and condition of the Society at all 
times; shall cooperate with the Treas- 
urer in the preparation of an annual 
budget; and shall periodically audit 
the Treasurer’s accounts. The Execu- 
tive Editor shall be an ex-officio mem- 
ber of this committee. It shall con- 
sist of at least three (3) members in 
addition to the Executive Editor. 

e. The Committee on Regional 
Divisions: This committee shall en- 
courage and foster the formation of 
local divisions of the Society, and 
shall, so far as may be, represent their 
geographical interests within the Na- 
tional organization. It shall consist of 
one representative of each region, 
who shall reside within the region. 
These representatives shall be known 
as Regional Representatives. This 
Committee may have such additional 
members ‘as the President may from 
time to time appoint. 

f. The Committee on Professional 
Ethics: This Committee shall from 
time to time formulate standards of 
principles of professional conduct for 
adoption by the Society. It shall have 
the power, but shall not be obliged 
to render opinions subject to the ap- 
proval by the Board of Trustees on 
such questions of professional con- 
duct as may from time to time be sub- 
mitted to it by the members. It shall 
act upon complaints against a mem- 
ber in accordance with such code or 
rules or procedure as the Board of 
Trustees may from time to time pre- 
scribe. It may correspond with like 
committees of other professional so- 
cieties on matters of common interest 
within the framework of its general 
objectives, purposes or powers. 

g. The Training Committee: This 
Committee shall encourage and assist 
in the provision of training facilities 
where needed and shall evaluate and 
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render such assistance, if any, as it 
may deem appropriate in the im- 
provement of existing training facili- 
tres. 

h. The Program Committee: This 
Committee shall arrange and super- 
vise the program of the Society at its 
annual meeting. The Chairman of 
this Committee shall be the President 
Elect. 

SEcTION 3. An Advisory Committee 
shall be appointed by the Board of 
Trustees. This Committee shall con- 
sist of physicians, psychologists, and/ 
or other individuals not necessarily 
members, but with whom consulta- 
tion would be of value to the Society, 
except that its chairman shall be a 
member and shall be designated by 
the Board of Trustees. 

The Chairman of the Advisory 
Committee in addition to acting as 
Chairman of such Committee, shall 
generally consult and advise with 
other elected officers in all matters, 
especially in activities having to do 
with training, and encouraging and 
assisting in the development of pro- 
jective techniques and their applica- 
tion. 

SecTION 4. There shall be a Nom- 
inating Committee and there may be 
other committees, these all to be ap- 
pointed by the President, as provided 
in Article III, Section 4 (a). 


ARTICLE VI. Meetings 


SEcTION |. An annual meeting of 
the membership for the purpose of 
conducting a scientific assembly and 
transacting the business of the Soci- 
ety, shall be held at such time and 
place as may be determined by ma- 
jority vote of the members present at 
a business session of the next preced- 
ing meeting, or, in case of failure so 
to do by the Executive Committee. 
Notices of the annual meeting shall 
be sent to all members at least four 
weeks before the date of the meeting. 

Section 2. At each session at said 
meeting, the President, the Vice Pres- 
ident, or some member delegated by 
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the President shall preside, and keep 
the readers of papers within their al- 
lotted periods and discussants within 
such limits as the presiding officer 
may determine. The time allotted to 
any reader or discusser may be ex- 
tended by vote of the members pres- 
ent at a session. 

SECTION 3. Persons not members of 
the Society may be invited to attend 
sessions of the scientific program, and 
may be accorded the privilege of pre- 
senting papers and of discussing pa- 
pers presented. The Executive Com- 
mittee may provide for one or more 
scientific sessions which shall be closed 
to non-members. 

SEcTION 4. Only Associates and Fel- 
lows shall have a right to vote. 


~ 


SEcTION 5, Voting may be by mail, 
by voice, or by such other methods 
as the presiding officer may determine 
or as the members present at any 
meeting may decide by majority vote. 

SECTION 6. Special meetings of the 
members may be called by concurrent 
vote of at least five members of the 
Board of Trustees on such reasonable 
notice as the Board of Trustees may 
fix. 

ARTICLE VII. Quorum 

SECTION |. At any annual meeting 
of the Society, 10 per cent of the num- 
ber of voting members in good stand- 
ing at the close of the next preceding 
annual meeting shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of busi- 
ness. 


ARTICLE VIII. Regional Divisions 

SEcTION 1. Regional Divisions of 
the Society may be established, modi- 
fied, consolidated, divided or dis- 
established as the Executive Commit- 
tee may from time to time prescribe 
and determine. Local bodies within 
each region, to be known as chapters, 
may be formed and may function 
from time to time within the several 
regions subject to the approval of the 
Executive Committee. 

SECTION 2. Each region shall have 
a resident regional representative, 
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who shall be a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 


SEcTION 3. When a chapter has 
been formed, all members of the So- 
ciety who are:located in or near the 
locality in which the chapter func- 
tions shall be ipso facto members of 
the chapter. Other persons wishing to 
become members of the chapter shall 
make application to become members 
of the Society in the way prescribed 
by these by-laws. When admitted to 
membership in the Society they shall 
become ipso facto members of the 
chapter in which they are located. 
Annual dues of such members shall 
be payable to the Treasurer of the 
Society. 

SECTION 4, Each chapter shall have 
complete local autonomy, electing its 
own ofhcers, setting the times and 
places of its own meetings, arranging 
its own programs, conducting its 
meetings according to its own rules 
of procedure, inviting such speakers 
and auditors as it may choose, and co- 
operating with other chapters as it 
may determine. All expenses of its 
meetings shall be met by its own 
chapter members. 

SECTION 5. The Secretary of each 
chapter shall send notices and reports 
of each of its meetings to the Secre- 
tary of this Society, 

SECTION 6. It shall be the duty of 
the Regional Representative, among 
other things, to facilitate liaison with, 
and cooperation among, chapters 
within his region and between chap- 
ters within his region and the Nation- 
al Organization. 


ARTICLE IX. Publications 

SECTION 1. The Society shall pub- 
lish a scientific journal, which jour- 
nal shall also record the proceedings 
of the Society together with any oth- 
er matter that shall seem to fit to the 
Editorial Board. 

SEcTION 2. The Editorial Board 
shall consist of the Editorial Com- 
mittee. 
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SEcTION 3. Such journal shall be 
distributed to all members of the 
Society and to all subscribers who are 
not members, at such rate as the Ex- 
ecutive Committee may from time to 
time determine. 


SECTION 4. All papers read at the 
annual meeting must be submitted to 
the Editorial Board for publication 
in the Journal] if the Editorial Board 
deems fit. 


SEcTION 5, Other authorized pub- 
lications may be issued from time to 
time at the discretion of the Editorial 
Board. 


ARTICLE X. Finance 


SEcTION 1. The Society shall be 
empowered to receive, hold and invest 
funds and to disburse sums therefrom 
in payment of indebtedness lawfully 
incurred on behalf of the Society. 


SEcTION 2. The fiscal year, for all 
purposes of the Society, shall coin- 
cide with the calendar year. 


SecTION 3. The Secretary, and the 
Treasurer, and the Editor and the Ex- 
ecutive Editor of the Journal shall be 
allowed expenses for postage and sec- 
retarial work in connection with their 
offices. Other expenses may be author- 
ized by the Executive Committee. 


SECTION 4. Annual dues shall be re- 
quired of all members, except honor- 
ary members, and shall be payable at 
the beginning of each year. Newly 
elected members whose election shall 
take place prior to June 30th shall 
pay dues for the year beginning Jan- 
uary Ist preceding their election and 
shall receive the Journal for that year. 
Newly elected members whose elec- 
tion shall take place after June 30th 
shall have the option of paying dues 
for the entire year and receiving the 
Journal for that year, or of commenc- 
ing payment of their dues on the fol- 
lowing January Ist. 


SecTION 5. Annual dues of fellows 
shall be twelve dollars ($12) per year, 
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and annual dues of other members 
except honorary shall be seven and a 
half dollars ($7.50) per year, which 
shall include subscription to the Jour- 
nal at six dollars ($6.00) per year. In 
the assessment of the first year’s dues, 
a newly-elected member who has al- 
ready subscribed to the Journal for 
that year shall be given credit for the 
amount of his Journal subscription. 


SECTION 6. Members in arrears for 
dues more than one year shall be au- 
tomatically suspended and shall not 
receive the Journal unless special ac- 
tion is taken by the Executive Com- 
mittee to continue their membership. 
Failure to pay dues after suspension 
for a year shall result in automatic 
cancellation of membership. 


ARTICLE XI. Amendments 


SECTION 1. Amendments to the By- 
laws may be proposed in either of 
the following ways: 

(a) by resolution of the Board of 
Trustees, 

(b) by majority vote of the Mem- 
bers present at any Business Meeting 
of the Society. 


SEcTION 2. Amendments to the By- 
laws shall be made by mail ballot as 
follows: An appropriate communica- 
tion indicating both the matter pro- 
posed to be deleted and added and 
also, if the Board of Trustees deems 
it necessary, a brief statement of the 
purposes of the change, shall be 
mailed to all members, together with 
a ballot to be returned to the Society. 
The Amendments shall be deemed 
adopted if approved by two-thirds of 
those voting, whose ballots have been 
returned within 30 days after the date 
of mailing, provided that the total 
ballots returned within the said 30 
days have been at least equal to 20% 
of the members entitled to vote at a 
Business Meeting. Amendments shall 
be effective when and as adopted un- 
less otherwise specified in the com- 
munication to the members propos- 
ing the amendment. 
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COMMITTEE MEMBERSHIP William E. Henry 
SOCIETY FOR Walter G. Klopfer 
PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUES Gertha Williams 
Arrangements Committee Nominations Committee 
(To be appointed) Samuel B. Kutash, Chairman 
i tie ai John E. Bell 
Editorial Committee Edward M. L. Burchard 
Bruno Klopler, Editor Herbert Dérken, Jr. 
Bertram R. Forer, Executive Editor Austin Foster . 
Theodora M. Abel Marguerite R. Hertz 
Dorothy V. Anderson Mortimer M. Meyer 
-—-genalanng Policy and Public Relations 


Florence Diamond 
Herbert C. Goldenberg 
Marguerite R. Hertz 


Committee 
Harry V. McNeill, Chairman 





Robert R. Holt JohnE. Bell 

Walther Joel 1 yeseph _ iotrowski 

Lois B. Murphy 2 JOSEpN stone 

pret B. Sica Austin B, Wood 

Jeanne Reitzell ' Program Committee 

Edwin S. Shneidman Jules D. Holzberg, Chairman | 

L. Joseph Stone Robert E. Harris 

Pauline V orhaus Ethelyn H. Klatskin | 

John Weir Mortimer M. Meyer 

Irla Lee Zimmerman George Muench ' 
Ethics Committee Lois B. Murphy 

Edward J. Shoben, Chairman Frederick Wyatt 

Leopold Bellak Regional Committee 

Robert R. Holt Herbert Dérken, Jr., Chairman 

Alvis W. Jeffreys, Jr. Edward G. Billings 

L. Joseph Stone Arthur Burton 

David Vorhaus Austin Foster | 

Austin B. Wood Robert M. Hughes } 
Finance Committee Ernest G. Poser _ 

Gertrude Gillenson Brody, peg 2 abin 

Chairman OY ES. Whitman 

Samuel Baron Henrietta Woolf 

Mildred R. Bernstein Research Committee 

Harry V. McNeill Zygmunt A. Piotrowski, Chairman 
International Committee Leonard S. Abramson 

William E. Henry, Chairman Leopold Bellak 

Theodora M. Abel Henry P. David 

Theodora Alcock Herman Feifel } 

Marjorie Carson Frederick J. Gaudet 

Abraham Elizur Robert G. Gibby 

Marguer ite R. Hertz : Training Committee } 

Zygmunt A. Piotrowski 


Walter Kass, Chairman 


Membership Committee Herman Feifel 
Esther Katz Rosen, Chairman Reuben Fine 
Arthur Burton Reuben S. Horlick 


Herbert Dorken, Jr. Leonard Krasner 
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Kathleen Lolis 
Franklin R. McDonald 
Joseph Newman 
Helen D. Sargent 

Earl S. Taulbee 
Gertha Williams 

M. Erik Wright 


REPORT ON HACKBUSCH MEMORIAL 
INTERNATIONAL FUND 


The first announcement of the es- 
tablishment of the Florentine Hack- 
busch Memorial International Fund 
appeared in the June 1953 issue of 
this Journal. In order to facilitate an 
effective distribution of the gift sub- 
scriptions, the chairman of the ad hoc 
committee informed the appropriate 
office of UNESCO of the newly-estab- 
lished fund. Through the generous 
cooperation of the UNESCO office, 
the information was systematically 
channeled through all interested in- 
stitutions. Within six months follow- 
ing this announcement, the Society 
received 55 applications from institu- 
tions in 22 different countries. 

Unfortunately, this prompt and 
strong response from the applicants 
was not immediately accompanied by 
a corresponding response from the 
members of the Society and the read- 
ers of the Journal, After careful study 
of the available applications, taking 
into consideration relative financial 
resources and intensity of interest in 
projective techniques, the Board of 
Trustees of the Society decided at its 
meeting of February 27, 1955, to 
recommend a voluntary assessment of 
$5 a year for all board members in 
order to fulfill the intentions of the 
memorial fund without an undue 
strain to the Society’s finances, Three 
more such voluntary assessments were 
immediately contributed by other 
members of the Society present at the 
meeting. 
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Institutions in the following coun- 
tries were included in the first selec- 
tion of gift subscriptions, beginning 
with the current volume of the Jour- 
nal: Germany, Great Britain, India, 
Indonesia, Iran, Israel, Italy, South 
Africa and Turkey. 


1955 ANNUAL WORKSHOP IN 
PROJECTIVE DRAWINGS 


The 1955 Annual Workshop in Pro- 
jective Drawings will be conducted at 
New York State Psychiatric Institute, 
New York City, this year by Emanuel 
F. Hammer, Ph.D., and Selma Land- 
isberg, M.A., on July 18-21, from 9:30- 
12:00 and 1:30-3:00 daily. The work- 
shop will provide a grounding in fun- 
damentals and then go on to ad- 
vanced considerations of differential 
diagnosis, psychodynamic appraisal, 
anxiety, the individual's psychological 
resources as treatment potentials, and 
the use of projective drawings in ther- 
apy. In addition to Buck’s H-T-P 
Technique and Machover’s Draw-A- 
Person Test, the workshop will in- 
clude the Draw-A-Family procedure, 
Harrower’s Unpleasant Concept Test, 
Kinget’s Drawing Completion Test, 
the Draw-A-Person-in-the-Rain modi- 
fication of Abrams which attempts to 
elicit clues to the self-concept under 
conditions of environmental stress, 
Schwartz's Draw-An-Animal concept 
useful for disclosing the biological 
side of the bio-social coin, Calligor’s 
Eight-Card Drawing Test which fre- 
quently digs down into the deepest 
layers of the subject’s psychosexual 
identification, and free doodles. 

For information as to admission, 
fees or requirements, write to Dr. 
Hammer, 210 Riverside Drive, New 
York 25, N. Y. Enrollment arrange- 
ments must be completed by July 15. 
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The following manuscripts have been accepted for publication as of 


April 30, 1955: 


Barker, G. B. 


Datel, W. E. and 
Gengerelli, J. A. 


David, H. P. 
Dorken, H., Jr. 
Eckhardt, W. 


Fine, R. 


Gottschalk, L. A. and 
Hambidge, G., Jr. 


Hertz, M. R. and 
Loehrke, L. M. 


Kagan, J. 

Kahn, T.C. 
Light, B. H. and 
Amick, J. H. 
Machover, K. 
Shatin, L. 


Spiegelman, M. 


Spiegelman, M. 


Svmonds, P. 


Winter, W. D. 


\ Rorschach study of a schizophrenic at four stages of 
his illness. 


Reliability of Rorschach interpretations. 


Brief, unstructured items: The projective question. 

The Mosaic Test: Second review. 

An experimental and theoretical analysis of movement 
and vista responses. 

A scoring scheme for the TAT and other verbal projective 
techniques. 

Verbal behavior analysis: A systematic approach to the 
problem of quantifying psychologic processes. 


An evaluation of the Rorschach method for the study of 


brain injury. 


Psychological study of a school phobia in one of a pair 
of identical twins, 


Personality projection in culturally structured symbols. 


Rorschach responses of normal aged. 


The body image in art communication as seen in William 
Steig’s drawings. 

Relationships between the Rorschach test and the The- 
matic Apperception Test. 

Effects of personality on the perception of a motion 
picture. 

Evaluation of personality by viewing a motion picture. 


Use of the Rorschach in the diagnosis of teacher effec- 
tiveness. 


Two personality patterns in peptic ulcer patients. 
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